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[PREFACE 


I 1IA.VK Cu iicknnwlotl/^^s my in(1o)>to«1iiC8H U> lUo 
Bah^ldui* li. A. (Juplo, Cumlor of tho Violuna Momoml 
Exhibition, Ctvicuttii, for pormiAsion to ixiproduco tho 
picture of Shivfyi, liy Rdj/l llavi Yarina, Raid to bo 
copied from a coiiioinpomiy Dutcli print; to Mr. C. A. 
Kincaid, C.V.O., I.O.S., for penniflsion to produce his 
spirited vci'Rion of tho Ballad of Sinhugod, and for 
kindly loading and correcting my proofs; to Mr. 
R. D. lUnailo, M.A., for ti'anslating tho seloctions 
from the old MarfithA poets given in Appendix II; 
and to Mr. V. A. Smith and tiio oOicials of the 
Clarendon Bross for valuable advice and assistance 
in many ways. Tho map is tlio work of Mr. R. K. 
Bhido of the Foona Agricultural College. 



NOTE 


The ortliogi'apUy of proper immcs is that adopted 
by the Oovernmont of India in the Imperial Gosottecr. 
The vowels have the following values:— a, as in 
woman; d, as in father; t, na in kin; os in in* 
trigue; o, ns in cold; u, as in hnll; ns in inlo. 
(It should bo remembered that the a sound in the 
Englisl) cat, &c., is never found in the Mnriithl dinlcot.) 
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No liCo of Shiv&jf ])(\8 up to the pr&icnt appeared 
in Englislu Yot we can hardly (ucoggorato the impor¬ 
tance, in the histoiy of modem Indio, of the gi'cat 
cliieftaiu who laid the foundations of the MarAthi 
Empira Fortunately, the matonals for such a compi¬ 
lation ore good and abundant. Tlie great families of 
the Bekhan all have ^eir Jxjikliars, or family chronicles, 
which uo replete with information. Of the Bhosle 
clan alone, to which ShivAji belonged, some sixteen 
such chronicles still exist, and many more must 
have perished. Of these, the Chitnis hakita/r, and the 
bckJiar known as Chitragupta's, <»nveniently edited 
with notes in MarAthi by K. N. Sane, B.A., have been 
chiedy used in the compilation of the present mono¬ 
graph. Another interesting hakhar, which has also 
been consulted, is given in Forreet^s Selections from 
tlte Bombay State Papers (MardthA Series, vol. i). 
This is a translation, mode by ‘E. Frissel, Poona, 1806’, 
of a document, now loet, compiled by native clerks 
from records preserved in the DaftArkhAnA in ShivAjI’s 
capital at RAigad. It is therefore of unique importance. 
Some doubts, however, have been thrown on the 
accuracy of the translations. It is hardly possible, for 
instance, that a MaiAthA chronicler should describe 
ShivAjI as sallying forth * on a night darlcer than his 
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own )mH ** Another traiwlntion of an o)rl iKihhir, 
said to be based on an c\’on older ono made for 
ShivAjl’s son at TAnJi^r, was published b}^ 

J. L. M/inker, under the title of The TA/e nmi Ex))loU9 
of Shiv^i, Nirnaya SAgaia Press, JJomliay 1884 The 
original MS., wliicli was found at P^h^d, hiul upi^iv- 
rontly distippearod. A mass of docuinontH relating to 
Shivilji, including lottoi^ to Aurangxol), to liiH son, and to 
bU bi'othor, still exist in various parts of tlio Pi'csidoncy 
of Bombay. Many of thoso await publication, tliongh 
some havo appeared in the IlHidm Samtp'oha, edited 
by RAo Bahidur P/irasnis of SAtflrn. It is imperative 
that all sucli clocumonts should bo publisliod as soon as 
poaaibla Owing to official n^loct, a vast moss of 
information wbioli was extant in iho time of Grant 
Duff has DOW completely dUappcai*cd. Among local 
sources of information, mention should perhaps bo 
mode of the picturesque ballads or pavddde, of the 
exploits of Sbivliji, still sung by the Qondli/lKs, or 
wandering minstrels, at fairs and festivals all over 
the Dokhon. Some of Uicso have boon colloctod by 
Acwortb and Sh&ligr&m (London 1801), and a speci¬ 
men is iucliided in the appendix to this volnme. Of 
Mohommedan histories of the Dokhan, Briggs's trans¬ 
lation of FerisUta's UiUoi'y of the Decoan (Ropnnt, 
Cambray, Calcutta 1008), and the famous Munta- 
khahir-l iMldh, of Muhammad HUshim, commonly 
called Kh&fl Kh^n, translated by KlHot and Dowson 

' Telanjf in fftinade's Rise ofOtt MaiUthd Pottftr, oh. xui. See 
the (bll dueuMion of other onginal docntnenti there given. 
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in their Jlisiory of India as told by ite owa His- 
iorians (London 1877), vol. vii, arc tho moat im¬ 
portant 

Of English works on Mai‘Atlid history, the earliest 
wluch concoms \w is tlio ontertaining Hew Accowixt 
of East India ax\d Pensw, by Dr. Fryer (Londonl698}.' 
Fryoi* was in Bombay when Sliiviiji was crowned at 
Bitigad, and so what he has to tell us is of peculiar 
intoinst. Other early worlot are Orme’s HisioricaL 
Fraipnenis ofilw Moghal (London 1805), Scott 

Waring'siTnrdtAds (London 1810), and Brio’s History 
of Uis Muhomm^a/n Power (1882). Most important, 
howover, by fai-, is Qi'ant Duff’s masterly Histox'y of 
the Mahrattas (London 1826, Bombay 1863,1878,1878, 
and Calcutta 1912), which is now invaluable, as the 
author liod access to a vast mass of documents now, 
alas, lost They were deposited by the author with 
the Bombay Literary Society, and when that society 
becaum extinct they also disappeared. Tho late 
Justice lUnado’a brilliant little essay on The Rise of 
the MaiAthd Poxoer (Bombay 1912) is spoilt by the 
author's exoggei-ated views on liis hero's merits and 
achievements. One of tho most valuable books to the 
student of Mar^th^ histoiy is that extraordinary 
monument of scholarly reseai'ch and diligence, The 
Oazelteer of the Bombay Presidency (Bombay 1896). 
Volume I contains the important essays of Sir R. G. 
BhancUrkar on the 'Eaily History of tiie Deccan’, 
and of Sir J. F. Fleet on the 'Dynasties of the Kanarcse 
* Reprint, Hnklnyt Society. Ed. Crooke, 1009. 
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DistrictH*. T)io othor volumen a]*o replete with local 
information 

English writers on Indian History generally apeak 
of Shiv&ji 08 on oasassin and fi*colK>otcr; ln<lian 
authoi's ran to the opposite extreme in palliating his 
faults and magnifying his nchiovonionts. Tlio ohjcct 
of the historian is, I conceive, to 

* Kotliing extenuate 
Nor aught set down in luolico.' 

This I have endeavoured to da Witli what degree 
of success, 1 leave my readers to judge. 

H. G. Rawlinson. 

Poona, 1914. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE EAKLY HISa'OUY OF THE DEKHAN 

ALMas'i' ocroHS tlio contro of tho Indian peninsula 
Hti'otchott tho gimt natnml barrier of the Vindhyii 
mountains. Southward of this lies tho Ockhaii» tho 
Sanskrit DahHiiiiiipatha or Sooth Country, a vast 
rocky plateau, its sloixis covorod with douse forests 
and iiitorsoctod by precipitous gorgas, which formei'ly 
rendered it almost inaccessible to tho invader. An 
Aloxondi'lon merchant, who visited Bi'oach in the 
first century a.c., says tliat tlio Dckhan in his day 
*cousi8ted of desert regions and vast mountains, 
swarming with wild boasts of every description— 
loopaids, tigoi's, elephauts, huge snakes, hyenas, and 
nionkoys of vaiions kinds’.^ Tlio Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian, tlii'oc hundred yoai‘8 later, speaks of tho 
Deklmti os precipitous and dangerous. It was, he 
found, impossible to penetrate its fastnesses without 
guides, who passed tho tiavcllor on from one to another. 
Along the wostem side, tiro land slopes away abruptly 
to tho sea, the Sayh&dri, or Western Gbits, forming 
n kind of fringe or bonier, between which and tiie 
ocean lies a non'ow strip of alluvial country called the 
Konkan. Iho climate of tho Konkmi is moist and 
humid, and tho soil is rich and fertile j Inrt the great 

‘ hlat'it Bt'tfthi'iiei, $ 50 (ud. HQllor). 
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inlaud plalcau of tho Dckluui ia bot mid dry, mid tho 
gioond is barren and atony. Tho «un-oloud«, wliich 
from Juno to Sopfccmbor swoop inland from tho 
Arabian Sea, boat vainly against tUo ixKsky wall of 
tho Sayhftdris, whoru thou' inoistura is procipitatod in 
funous storms, I'osulting in a rainfall often of two or 
tliroo hundred indies in thrao or four luonths. Inland 
tlioy ponotrato but foobly, often indood not at all. 
Pai'ts of the Dokhan aro almost porioclicolly famine- 
stricken. In the tornblo Duryd J)6t/i rominu o! 13P0- 
1408, no rain at all fell for twolvo whole years, and 
for two decades the land was a desert, inhabited only 
by wild beasts and robbers. One fcatura of tlie 
country must be particularly noted. Tlio action of 
sun and rain has cai'ved out a number of abiaipt, ilat- 
topped peaks all over the land, easily convertible, by 
means of a few curtains and bastions at Uic least 
inaccessible points, into almost impregnable forts. 
These natural strongliolds have, from time iuiinomo- 
rial, played a decisive part in the country's history. 
TIio MarUtiii blUmen, issuing from them in sudden 
sallies, would seek Ihoii* shelter when Horiously asstiiled, 
only to creep out again when tho baiilod foe retired, 
and hang on his tionks like a pack of wolves, cutting 
off stragglers and intorcoptii^ KuppUes. “XX* 

dya$^ KovporpS^St said Ulysses of Ithaca.^ The 
inhabitants of these wild and aun-swopt ti*actH were 
equally frugal and haitiy. Hounted on their tiny 
^lonies, the lifar<ith(l horsumon could thrive whera any 
' * Rough imii itony, batagoovl nuniing-mother.' fXL ix.U7. 
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otlior army inuafc have stawod. TKoy often lived for 
(lays together, wo are informed by perfectly reliable 
aiitliorities, on cars of com plucked and rubbed botwo(m 
the hands.^ 

Beyond thu Vindliyos, Aryan civiliaaLion puooti'ated 
slowly. In Urn iMindy(((ia,Ufuua8p<iak8 of Uio country 
round tho Qod&vcri as the ‘forest of Daudaka', and it 
is inliabited by * demonsH&ksluLsoa and Dosyus,— 
pi'obably the wild aboriginal hillnien,—wbo plagued 
Aryan sotUoi's wJio ventured within its borders. It 
was probably not lioforo tho seventl) contury d.o. that 
tho Dekhon boenrae Hindu in language and customs. 
Even then, its inliabitonts retained a groat many of 
Uioir distinctive racial peculiaiities. The leaven of 
Aiyau blood was by no means as sti*ongIy felt as in 
the Ponjdb or tho Ganges valley. On the otlier band, 
the Dekhau highlands were fai' more affected tlian the 
purely Dm vidian kingdoms south of the Krishna!, which 
remaiuod, in blood mid language, veiy little influenced 
by ihoir contact with the Aryans, though they adopted 
thoir social and mligious system. The inhabitants of 
tho Dcklian appear to belong mainly to a Scytho* 
Dmvidlan stock, with a oonsidei*ablc Aryan element 
in the higher castes. 'Hiey speak a dialect which is 
Aryan by descent, with an intermixture of a few 
aboriginal roots and forms. 

The origin of tho word Mat'dthd is involved in some 
obscurity. In tho inscriptions of Asoka^ (27/t i5.C.), 

* Grant Doff, >• 571, uoU 

* Rock-edict V, tiaiu. V. A Smith, Oxford, lt>04. 
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we find mention made of tho'R/istikmi nud PitcnikoR’, 
among the nations on his bottlers to whom the Eiiijteror 
sent hia Buddhist missionaries. The Pitonikna aro. 
no doubt, the people o£ Paitluui, and the R^ifttikaa 
the Mardth^. Those IhUtikos or Rathus ctvmo to 
call thomaelves Malt^Rnthas, just ns the Bhujius of 
Bcr6r styled thoinHclvoa frhilili-hliojiia. IIciico nrosu 
the term Mahd-ratlti, which (with the fumiiiino Muhtl- 
rathloi) is common in cave inscriptions in the Hcklmti 
as early as the second century a.d. The country in 
which the Mahtirathis lived was called Halitir/itha, 
more familiar bo us in its Sanskrit form Mah&iAshtni. 
Whence the Harfitbia originally came is hy no 
moans clear. Local legends connect thorn with the 
Bijput clan of the Riihtors, witli whom the ancient 
family of tlte Rtlshtrakutos, apparently on good 
grounds, claims kinship. Labor clans, such os tlie 
Bhosles, to which Shiv^ji belonged, also trace their 
ongin to a lUjput ancestor. If this is true, the tiacc 
of Rtijput blood in the veins of tlie Mmltthii fighting 
classes may partly account for their valour and love 
of warfare.^ 

Ilie creed of Gautama, proacliod in the Dekhan by 
Asoka’s missionaries, appears to have become extremely 
popular there. Innumerable Buddhist caves are to bo 

’ On thtK Bobject, see tbo loarnod remarks of Sir R. D. lihan- 
dArkar, ' Eai'ly Histoi; of the Dekhon ’ (Bombay QuxetUer, I. ii. 
143), and of oir J. K. Fleet, O.I.S., 'History of the Kannrese 
Districts,’ ibid. 384. Fleet would oonnoct tbo RiUthu with Uo 
Roddis, but these s{K‘uk Kanavese, not Mnrdthi. An old derivo* 
lion of Uahdrushliil, os ‘Country uf the UhiVn’, gave great 
liioal oifcncQ! 
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found all over the country. Of these, the inaj|;nificent 
Ohaiiya boll at Ki(rli, with its cathedral-like aisles, 
and its semi-Porsinn pillars, and the AjanU cnvoa, 
with tlieir exquisite fi*escoes, are perliaps the most 
conspicuous examples. Buddhism died out by degrees 
in tho Deklum in tlic fifth and sixth centuries a. n., but 
Homo romains of Buddhist infinonco may probably be 
Hbill tracod in tlio popular religion of the country. The 
god Vitthola or VithoUi of Pandh&rpur is, among the 
lower ordci's, perhaps the favourite local deity to-day. 
In hia temple distinctions of caste coasc to exist; his 
festivals coincide with the Buddhist Lent; and his 
shrine is called by the Buddhist name vihdra^ 

Tho earliest rulers of the Dekhan of whom wo hear 
are tho ^dhros or Satav&haiias, a dynasty which 
ruled from very early times to tho middle of the 
third century a.d. Their fame still lingers in the 
mind of tho unlettered peasant in the legends of 
the greatness of the mythical Sh&liv&haua. There 
is little doubt tliat tho Dekhan under tho irndbraa 
was a flourishing and prosperous kingdom. Greek 
traders plied up and dowm her coasts from Broach to 
Goa, bringing wine and glass and specie, and beautiful 
girls for the royal harem,* and taking in exchange 
onyx stones, flue muslins, and coetus, lyoiom. and * 
other spices and unguents beloved of tho Roman 
ladies. Powerful mei'cantile guilds, like the weavers, 

* yitthala, yitha. is of courw a dklootio corrantioD of 
yithno. Bat Buddbft it, aocoiding to Hindu mythology, nn 
ataiar of Vishnu. 

' Ptriphit^ § 49. 

IN? B 
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druggists, and com*merchaal8, devoted themselves to 
religious worlcs^ such as the cave-temple of K&rK luid 
the Amr6vati st<q)a. Ports like Broach, and inland 
cities like Suppara, Fnithan, N^isik, ICaly^ln, T&gara, 
and many others, flourished oxcoodingly, and good 
roads connected them with the sea. Paithtm especially 
was' tlie Jowol and glory of Malidi'^itriv, with ricli 
palaces and cool temples*, with wide roods, strong 
walls and moats, and white inorkot-placcs.^ The 
^dhros were patrons of litei-aturo. The MaluU'fishtri 
is classed by grammarians among the dvo great 
Piiki'it dialects of mediaeval India. The BriJicU Kallidf 
from which Somadeva largely drew his immoftol 
' Ocean of Stories,* and the Sai-ita^tati, an anthology 
of love-lyiics praised for their elegance by the great 
B&na, are traditionally connected with the name of 
Shiliv&hana. 

Of the later history of the Dekhon there is, alas, 
little known.* In the third century A.D., the Andhra 
dynasty, after a long and glorious career, become 
extinct. About two centuries afterwards, we find 
their place taken by the Chiilukyas, a dynasty said 
to be of Rijput origin, who revived the glories of 
their predecessora The tijfi Pulikesi extended the 
kingdom of the Dckhan to the eastern seas. He beat 
back the great H&U, whose power extended from end 
to end of Northern India, and his fame brought him 

* J. B. B. B, A.S., X. 184. The quotation is from a Join work. 

’ As we hare seen, Pa Hian (a. n. 400) could not enter or get 
any information. 
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ambassadors from tho Sassanian court Tliis event is 
immortalized in the frescoes of AjantA themselves not 
the least glorious of the achievements of this monarch. 
Wo are fortunate in having a graphic pon-pictmc of 
tho Dokhan under Pulikosi, from that most entertaining 
of writors, tlio Chinese pilgrim Hiucu Tsimig. 

Hiuen Tsiang evidently formed a high opinion of 
tho bravery, chivalry, and honesty of tho Moriith&a. 
* Their mannershe tells us,' are simple and honest. 
They are tall, haughty, and supercilious in character. 
Whoever does them a service may count on their 
gratitudo, but he that offends them will not escape 
their revenge. If any one insults thorn, they will risk 
their lives’to wipe out tho affront. If one apply to 
them in difficulty, they will forget to care for tbem> 
solves in order to flee to his assistance. When they 
have on iiyury to avenge, tlioy never fail to give 
warning to their enemy; after which, each dons his 
cuirass and grasps his spear in his hand. In battle, 
they pursue tho fugitives, but do not slay those who 
give themselves up. When a general has lost a battle, 
instead of punishing him corporally, they make him 
wear women's clothes, and by that force him to 
sacriflee his own life.' 

In many of tho characteristics thus noted by the 
Chinese scholar, we may detect, in the remote ances¬ 
try of Shivftji, the qualities which distinguished the 
career of that great prince, and which enabled the 
Mar^th&s to withstand tho forces of the great Moghal 
himself. 
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From the death of FuUkesi to the end of the tentli 
century, the R&stmkdtas, an ancient Mar&thA family, 
ae their name impliea, temporarily superseded tlio 
Cb&lukyas, and during this period orthodox Hinduism 
finally ousted Buddhism from the Dokhan. The Jains, 
however, remained a powerful sect. Tho most t}^ica1 
work of art of this period is tho great KailAsa tomplo 
at Elijr&, hewn from tho living rock. After a long 
period of confused wars against thoir Houthorn noigli- 
hours, tho Ch&lukya kings finally camo to on end at 
the close of the twelfth century. After tho Ch&lukyas 
came the Hoysalas, and after tho Hoysalas the Yidavs 
of Dovgiri or Danlat&bdd. Of the latter raoe tho last 
and greatest was lUmchondra or R&modevo. Ho, like 
many of his predecossors, was a patron of Htoratmo, 
and at his court lived many famous scholars, of whom 
the chief was the great Hem&dpant, and his pupil 
Bopadova. More important, perhaps, was tlie famous 
translation of the Qitd into Mar&tbi by Dny&ndcva* 
in A.D. 1290, for this is tho first considerable poom in 
the vernacular Mar&tbi as contrasted with tho Mah&- 
r&shtri Pr&krit. But a now factor had now been 
introduced into Indian politics. In 1294 Al/L-ud-din, 
the Mahommedan Sult&n of Delhi, swept across the 
Narmadd, and the last Hindu monarchy of the Delchon 
before the accession of Shiv^^i was blotted out after a 
brief but fruitless struggle (a.p. ISIS). 

* Many people bold this to be the first poom in Mardthi. 
This is wrong. Uukondrdj wrote several poems in tho reign of 
Bh i ll a m a , just a century earlier. Even in his poems the 
language is by no means in iU infancy. 
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It would be a tliankless task to umavel in detail 
tiie tangled skein of the hiatory of the Mahommedim 
rulers of the Dekhan for the next two contanos. It is 
a story mainly of blooil (Uid treachery and confused 
fightiug. The Dekhon, however, in spite of tho 
triumphant march of Milik K&fur from tho gates of 
Delhi to Adam’s Bridge, was never subdued like the 
j country north of tho Vindhyoa. Tho Empoi'ors of 
Delhi were kept too busy by fresh invading hordes 
from across tho Hindu Kush to spare many U-oops for 
distant entoi*prisos. That cruel and capricious monarch, 
Muhammad Tughlak, who founded DaulaUlb&d on the 
site of the ancient Devgiri by making the wretched 
inhabitants of Delhi leave their city and walk there, 
a distance of over 800 miles, raided the coxmtry several 
times to replenish his exhausted treasury; but his 
unbearable brutalities brought their own reward A 
robclUon, one of many, broke out among his officers, 
who fled to Daulat&b&d, and being joined by many of tho 
local Hindu nobles, they managed to resist an attack 
led by tho Emperor himself. Muhammad Tughlak 
was soon i-ecoiled by a disturbance in the north, and 
the rebels, choosing as their leader a certain Zafar 
Kbdn, sot him up as king of tho Dekban. So started 
the first independent Mahommodan pnncipality of 
Southern India. It received the name of tho Bah&mani 
dynasty from tlie fact that its founder', like many 
another adventurer who carved out thrones and empires 
for himself in the East in those troubled times, hod 
started life as a slave, his master being a Brahman of 
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Delhi. The B&hmini dynasty, which lasted from 1857 
to 1526. enjoyed comparative immunity from inter¬ 
ference on the part of the Emperors of Delhi, for 
various reasons. Chief among tboso is tlio fact tliat 
Dellu was for most of tlio time plunged in an orgy 
of blood. In 1898 Timur and lus MoghalH swept 
down upon the doomed city. inns»>acring till Uiu Ntroots 
were rendered impassable by lieapa of coii)kcs ; and 
neither the Sayyids nor the Lodis oxorcised much 
authonty beyond the walls of tlxeir capital. It was 
not till the Moghals, under the gay and gallant lidbar, 
once more established a settled kingdom on the site 
of so much sorrow and rapine, in 1580, that intoi'forenco 
in the internal affairs of the south became possible. 

Meanwhile, aflaii's wore shaping themselves in the 
Dekhan. On the banks of the Tungabhadra spi’ang 
up the groat city of Vijayanogar. Besides this, the 
Bdhmini kingdom gradually fell apart, and hvo inde¬ 
pendent states grew up out of its fragments, of which 
two arc especially important for our purpose. Those 
are the state of Bijdpur in the south, under the Adil 
Shdhs, founded in 1489 by a sou of Amui'dth II of 
Turkey, who had reached India after a series of 
ixtnumtic and almost incredible adventures; and tlio 
state of Ahmodnagor, founded at the same time by 
one Hdlik Ahmad, a minister descended from aBrahmin 
prisoner.' An ominous event was the appcai’onco, in 
1498, of Vasco de Oama off the coast of Calicut, and in 

* The kingdom of Goloonda, jpveinod Inr Iho Kulab Shdhs, 

E lays a certain part in the later hfo of Sbiv^i; but of the small 
ingdoms of Biuar and Doiar wo boar nothing. 
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1510 Albuquerque founded Uio cit^ of Ooa on an island 
captured from the forces of Bijdpur. 

Such, then, was the condition of the Dekhan at the 
befpnningof thoseyentcenthcentuiy. Itwaspractically 
divided between tlie principalities of Bijftpui* and 
Ahmadnagar. Bijdpui*, sirengthoned by its crushing 
victory ovorVijayonagar in 1565, was thomoi'C powerful 
and compact of the two kingdoms: Ahmadnagar, rent 
by factions, invitod Moghal intei'fei'ence, as by this 
time the Moghal Empire hod bean established on a 
firm basis by tlie master-hand of the great Akbor. 
Akbav, however, was content with the conquest of 
Kliindesh, and the fortunes of Ahmadnagar were 
temporarily revived by the prudent counsels of MiUik 
Ambar. Under this r^me the Marithis, though 
thoy can hardly be said to have been well governed, 
wore not particularly discontented or unhappy. Of 
national feeling, until Shivijl galvanised it into life, 
there was little or none. Theiu was little persecution 
upon the part of the Maliommedans, and, on the 
whole, Hindu and Mahommodon agreed amicably. 
The Mahommedan courts oflbrded plenty of scope for 
adventurers of any caste or creed, and in thorn many 
an astute Brahman rose to wealth and fame. Of 
central government there was practically none. The 
Mahommedans, a mere handful, kept mostly to their 
capitals. The districts were let out in jdghir, or fief, 
to the great Mar#ithi nobles, who in return were bound 
to supply a standing force of cavalrymen for their 
overlord. Of tliese Mar&thi ratniHes, the Mores, tho 
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Nimbhilkars of Phalian, the Qhorpades, and the 
Daphles, were in the service of Bijfipur; the J^dnvs and 
the Bh(»]es in t]\e service of Ahmadnogar. These cliiofs, 
however, were generally i‘oady to sell tlioir swords for 
a pnco, and os their bodies of horse usually turned the 
scale in a campaign, tiiey enjoyed considci'ublu ixtaiKict 
and indupondenco. The minor liill-fortR were garrisoned 
by those Mar&th4 feudatories; only a few iin()ortunt 
ones were held by the Maliointnedaiis under a Killcdlir 
or Qovernor, and as these posts were desolate, isolated, 
and often ill-found, they were usually not very formid¬ 
able. The Mahommedaos made tho fatal mistake of 
failing to realise tliat the hill-forts and not the walled 
towns, woi'c the key of tlio Dekhan. Tho ordinoiy 
population, I'^^ulated by its caste distinctions, dwelt, 
we may believe, at peace in its villages, recking as 
little as it docs now who governed it, provided that 
it was froo from inordinate extortion on tho part of its 
tax-gatherers, unhorassed by jnaraudiug troopers, and 
not more haidly pi'essed than usual by failing mon¬ 
soons and faminos. Justice was odmluLstorod by tho 
^nc/tdyai, or jury of five, of tlie village oldors, 
according to immemorial unwritten custom. Order 
was maintained by tho village oflicers, tlio P<Uil and 
the J^uli’oryii. Pi'obably the system of tax-fai’ining, 
which, in spite of supervision by Mahommedan officials, 
most have led to a great deal of oppression and in¬ 
justice, won tiie only real grievance. As we slmll see 
later, it was the first object of Shivi^i’s wforras. 





CHAPTER II 

THE BOYHOOD OF SHIVArf, 1627-1646 

wo )\avc already obsoi'ved, Mardth^ families 
liked to tiuco their descent to u Rdjput ancestor. The 
family of Bhoale wim not above tins weakness. They 
claimed that the founder of tlieir house, a certain 
Bhosavant Bhoslo, was a descendant of nothing less 
tlion tlio princely house of Chitor, whose ancestors, in 
the troubled times of Al^ud-din, hod migrated to the 
Deklian. Bhosavant Bhoslc, however, was merely 
a pdiU, or village officer, of the district of Sing&napur 
when wo Ri'st boar oC him, and the story of his princely 
origin oin hardly bo iH^gordcd seriously. BVom him 
sprang a certain £flb4ji, whose two sons, M41oji and 
Yithoji, (the older was born in the year a.d. 1550), 
entered tlio service of the powerful nobleman, Lukajl 
Jidavrfio of Sinkhed, who claimed descent from the 
famous mediaeval the J^davs of Dcvgiii. Lukaji 

was a feudatory in the sorvice of tlio Nizhni Sh4hi 
government of Ahmodnagar, for which he maintained 
a foi'Cu of 10,000 hoi'sc, and Mtiloji appears to have 
obtained a subordinate post in bis service. Miloji was 
an able, am bilious man, and attracted the notice of lus 
overloi*d, who admitted botli himself and bis little son 
Sh&bji to toims of considerable familiarity among his 
liousehold. He finally bad the audacity to demand 
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the band of hie patron’s dauglitor in marriage to his 
SOD, a request which was peremptorily refused. Tlio 
refusal came not so much from Lakhajl himnelf aa 
from his wife, who, like all women, was l)ent upon 
making os noble a matcli for Iior danghtor ns iKxwihlc, 
and scorned the idea of an alliance witli an inxigni (leant 
underling. A story is ixipe^itcd in the auntUs of the 
Bhosle family of how, ono day, the two cliilibiin woi‘u 
playing togetlior in the court-yard of Lakhnjf's palace. 
It was tho fifth day of JIdi in the ycuu* 1500, and 
Sh6hj( was a child of five years old. A great uninher 
of Lakhaji’s dependants were pre.sunt, and that noble, 
catching Shihjl and his little daughter, seated them 
on his knee, remarking in a jesting tone, * Well, iny 
gild, will you havo this boy for your husband 1 ’ To 
tho .surprise of all, lifdloji jumped up, and claiincrl 
tliat Lakhajf bad consented to tho betrothal of the two, 
and, in spite of protests, insisted upon the mtiheation 
of his claim. However this may bo, Hdlojf, incensed 
at the rejection of his repeated proffers, loft tho service 
of Lakhaji in high dudgeon, and rotiml to his native 
village. Here ho was not heard of for some time, till 
finally bo reappeared ns a man of oonsidorablo wealth. 
A great hom'd of gold, buried beneath an ant-hill, had 
been revealed to him, it is said by no less a poi'son 
than tho goddess Bhav^nf ^ herself. Tho pi'octice of 
hoarding treosui'e in this way has always been popular 

' BhavinI, or Amb&bii aa she it familiarly called, in a looal 
form of DorgO, the coneori of Shiva in her tcirible asiiect. Her 
fpeat shuDe in the Dekban in at Tuljitpar. woe the AVo 
bttaM, or family goddess of tho Bhosle clan. 
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among Hindus, and tho story may contain on clement 
of truth. Or K&Iojl and his brothormay have enriched 
tliomsolvos by a litUo piivato froobooting,—^no difficult 
thing for a couple of detoinuined fioldiei*8, in those 
ti'oublod days, with a troop of liorao at their backs. 
At any rate, about 1603 MAIoji reappears. He spent 
much of luR money ui pious works,—ropmring temples, 
building tanks, and feeding Brahmans,—and more in 
equipping a considomblo ixigimont of cavalry. 

Ho now prc.sentod himself once more at the court of 
Lnkhsji. With bis wealth, bis well-found ti'oopers, and 
the populanty acquired by his pious acts, MiUoji was 
no longer tho dospised dependant of five years before. 
His brother-indaw, tho powerful Nivik Nimb&lkai' of 
Phaltan, interceded on his bolialf, and M&loji is even 
said to have laid his case, in a none too deferential 
manner, before tho NizAm Shdh himself. The fortunes 
of Ahinadnagar wore waning, and M&loji’s wealth and 
forces woi^e not to bo despised in tbc desperate sU'uggle 
against tho ever advancing power of the Moghala 
Accoi'dingly, in April 1604, tho wedding of Sh&l\jl 
and JijAlAi was celebrated with great pomp, Mdloji 
was raised to the rank of commander of 5,000 horse, 
and presented with theydp/t^s * of Poona and Supd, and 
the foiisof Chdkan and Sivanori. 

Mdloji died in 1619, and his son ShihJI lived very 
much the life of his fatlier. At first he returned to 
tho service of Ahmadnagar, and took a leading part in 
the confused and wearying story of intrigue, treachery, 
* Estates. 
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aiid bloodftlicd, which marked Uic closing yoai'S of 
that state. After changing aides more than onco, and 
even ti*ying a little king^making on his own, he was 
oompelled to abandon AUimulnugar io its Calc, and in 
1637 it was taken by the Emperor Sh&U Jah^n. Shliltji 
had by this timo entered the Kcvvico of liijdpuv, and 
when Shih Jal)4n made peace with the lultur kingdom, 
it was stipulated that this turbulent lomlur should bo 
given up to the Moghals. 'This, liuwovor, was caster 
said than done. Shdhji, nut without the connivuitcu 
of Bijdpur, promptly fled with his followers to the 
Dekhan hills, where he playwl hvde-M\d-ftcek with the 
unfortunate general sent to arrest him. Finally Slidh 
Jahdn, anxious to wind up alfairs in the Bekhan, 
granted him a free pardon on condition that he returned 
to tho service of Bijdpur. The latter state hml profited 
greatly by the late war. Tho Moghals tdlowed it 
to claim many of the forts of tho central Bekhan, 
contenting themselves with Ahmivdm^ivv and the 
terntoriee in its immediate vicinity. 

Shivdji liod been born in May 1627. His birtli- 
place wa9 the fort of Sivancri. Here his mother had 
been left by Shdhji, who, at that time, had just escaped 
from Baulafcdbdd, which was being invested by the 
Mogbal foi-ces. Tiio fiiut teu years of the young 
Mardthd's life Wei's troubled cuougli. Jijdbai was too 
proud to I'etum to her father’s ixjof: the Ma hommedana 
were harassing the oountrysids» and her husbtmd was 
a fugitive. She fled from fort to fort, in daily fear of 
arrest. Once she was actually seized by a Moghal 
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force, bufc waa rescued by the Martlthfe. When the 
amneety of 1687 was pi'oclaiined, Shihjl was tempO' 
rarily i-eunitod to his family, who Joined him at 
Bijilpur. S]iiv4ji, now a growing lad of ton, was 
throo years at tlm court of tho Xdil Shihs, and the 
cxporionco was of tho greatest use to him, for it gavo 
him A titorough ineiglit into tlio strongth and weakness 
of that great bat doguiiorato capital. Sluv ii.ii is 
dosenbod aa being Bingnlarly shrewd and intelligent 
for Ills yeai's, and addicted to asking questions about 
aSoirs of state. One trait of liis character was even 
then prominent. He showed open contempt and. 
hatred for Mahommedans and their religion. Stories 
are related of how he became involved in more than 
one dispute over that perennial source of friction 
ibetw'eon Maliommeclan and Hindu, tho practice of 
coW'killing, attacking tho butchers in the streets and 
liberating their victims. Nor would he, when taken 
to court) perform tho usual profound obeisance required 
by Mussalman etiquette, but contented himself with 
an informal ealcuiTo, It was only Shdhji's position as 
a trusted servant of the Adil Sh£h dynasty, and his 
popularity with the fiijipur nobility, which saved the 
lad from condign punishment. In this, we may be 
sure, Shiv&ji was instigated by his mother. A proud, 
determined woman, she never forgot that in her veins 
ran^the blood of those who, before the coming of idre 
Vavana,^ had been the rulers of the land, and she 

* ' Barbarian.* Died origiooHy of tho Icniam or Droeki who 
invaded N.W. India in the dayt of Aleionder and after, but 
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boro hei* husband no goodwill for cousonting to light 
in thoir employ. It is related that slio rofusotl to 
allow Shiv&ji to bo married at Bijdpnr, Meet tho 
Mohommedans might defile tho ceremony by tlioir 
presence.* It was now time for Sliilitji to proceed 
onco moro upon his campaigus iu tliu KariiUtak, and 
as it was obviously unpalatable to both Shivfol and 
Jijdbii to rotnain at tho court of tho liatod MusHahiinn, 
they were sent back to Sh&hji’6^'d//M9' in tho Dolclian. 
>Tiu8 was tlio turning-point of Shiviyi's life. Ho was 
brought up by bis mothoi- and by Dlid/lji Koudov, 
a loyal servant to whom Sh&lijl had ontinstcd tho 
education of his son and tho monogoinout of his estates. 
The family sottlod at tho city of Poona, on ancient 
centre of Brahman learning, and so tho lad was 
surrounded by an atmosphere of rigid and uncom- 
promising orthodoxy. An intenso lovo for his country 
and his religion,—which showed itsolf o8])ocially in 
his devotion for Ambi Bhaviirl, IJie family goddess, 
was the natural result. There seems to bo littio 
doubt that Shiv^i grow up with a gonuiuo sense 
of a mission,—that his career was inspired by a real 
desire to free his country from what be considorod to 
be a foreign tyranny, and not by a more lovo of 
plunder. Here, too, he learned to lovo the legendary 
myths and epics of Hinduism. Ho would sit for long 
nights by the fireside or under the moonlight, listening 
to the recitations of katiida and purdmas, tho tales of 

later applied m a term of hatred and contempt to all WealernorB, 
espooialiv MnhommedKna. Cf. Sowni. 
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lUma and SltA, and the adventures of tbo P&ndavs, or 
tbu baUads of ilio gondludia, Ono of the most 
picturesque storios of his career ixUatos how, at the 
risk of his life, he once stole through tho MuBsalmao 
linos, into t^io heart of Ills oueiiiy's camp at Poona, to 
listen to a katiul. 

To tho inountoin-valloys of tho Poona district the 
namo of Mavol is generally applied. Tho M&vlis, or 
hillmon, who cultivate these valleys, are on uncouth, 
backward, and stupid roce. Up to the time of Sbiv&ji 
tlxey hi&d been generally neglected mid despised. The 
young Mar&thfi, however, discovered that beneath an 
unprepossessing appeonuico many sterling qualities 
wore concealed. Hoidy, brave, and intensely faith¬ 
ful, the M&vlis soon came to regard their young 
master with passionate admiration. They had profited 
greatly 1^ tlie wise and equitable administration of 
D&d&ji, and tho winning manner of Shlv&ji captivated 
them entirely, They took him with them on their 
hunting expeditions; they taught him to ride and 
shoot; they made him an expert in the use of the 
sword. Above all, by wandering in their company, 
Shiv&ji learnt to know every inch of the Dekhon hills, 
and to find his way through the tangled maze of jungle 
and ravine uid precipice which leads from tho Qh&ts 
to the Konkon. Three friends he particularly made, 
Es&ji Kanka, B&j( Phasalkar, and T&niljl M&lusre, and 
to them he confided his ambitions. For Shiviji’s 
mind had not been idle. In the Poona jdghir were 
four natural strongholds, giving their possessors 
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a. hold ovor the sun-oandiug country. These wore 
^ondtini (Afterwords the famous Sinhagod), over¬ 
looking PooDA; Tomi, built on the siuuinit of o bold 
and pi'ecipitous bill some twenty miles distant; and 
the forts of Ch&kan and Pdrandliar. As ShivAjl had 
observed, they were carelessly guarded. Tlwir walls 
were in bad ropmr; the garrisons were weakened by 
the withdrawal of tho best ti’oops for the war in the 
ICom&tak, and by tlio fevers whicli rondorod them 
almost uninhabitable during tlic rains. Mnhammtul 
Adil Sh&h drought little of the Beklum, which was 
scarcely worth holding, and his ambitions were directed 
towards the richer and more profitable conquests in 
the south.Indolent and artistic, he preferred build¬ 
ing palaces and mausoleums to ruling efficiently; and 
as Shiv&ji's experience of court-life hod shown him, 
much could be achieved by moans of judicious presents 
to the high officials. Nothing could bo easier, it 
appeared to him, than to seize Uio forts, and, supported 
by the M&vlis, to defy the Mohommedans to touch him. 
With this purpose in their minds, Shivi^i and his 
lientenants collected a considerable army of followers 
and began to lay their plans. 



CHAPTER m 


FROM THE FALL OF TORNA TO THE 
RELEASE OF SHAHJI 

1646-1663 

ShivAjI strnck hin 6rst blow in 1646. Ho poiwaded, 
or bribed, Uic governor of tl\o fort of TonKi lo bbiw 
open tho gates of his strongliold, which ho occnpiod 
with hia MAvlia. and at onco sot to work to repair its 
defencos. Kh4fi Kh4n furnishes us with au admirable 
account of his sudden rise to power. ' Shiv&ji became 
the manager of these two jKirgdTiaa fP oona and Sund^ 
on tlie part of his father, and looked carefully after 
them. Ho was distinguished in hia tribe for courage 
and intclligenco; and for craft and trickery ho was 
reckoned a sharp son of tho devil, the father of huud. 
In that country, whero all the hills rise to tho sky and 
the jungles are full of trees and bualies, be had an 
inaccessible abodo. Like the zaminddra of the 
country, ho sot about erecting castles on tlie hills and 
mud forts, which in tho Hinduwi dialect of the Dakhin 
ore called garhi. 

* Adil Khin of BijApur was attacked by sickness, 
under which he suffered for a long time, and great 
confusion arose in his territory. At this time Mulla 
Ahmad went with liia followers to wait on the 
Emperor Sb4h Jah&n, and Shiviji, seeing his country 
without a ruler, boldly and wickedly stepped in and 
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seized it, with the possessions of other jdghirddTs. Tliis 
was the beginning of that system of violence whicli ho 
and bis doscondants have spread over the I'cst of tho 
Konkan and all the territory of tlio Dakliin. Before 
the jdghirddrs in those tioublons times could appeal to 
Bijipur, ho had sent in his own account of tho matter, 
with presents and offerings, charging tho jdfjhirdtlrH or 
proprietors with some odbnco whicli lie felt callwl upon 
to punish, and offering to pay some advanced amount 
for the lands on their being attaclied to his o'wnjdohir, 
or to pay their revenues direct to the govommont Ho 
communicated those matters to tho officials at Bij&pui*, 
who in those disturbed times took little heod of what 
any one did. The country of tho Dakhin was never 
free from commotions and outbreaks, and so tho 
officials, the rayaUt ^d the soldiery, under the 
influence of surrounding circumstances, were greedy, 
stupid, and frivolous; thus they applied tho axe to 
their feet with their own hands, and throw their 
wealth and property to tho winds. Tlio greed of tho 
officials increased, especially in those days when tlio 
authority of the rulei*s was interrupted or their 
attention diverted. In accordance with tlio wishes 
of this disturber, the reins of authority over that 
country fell into his bonds, and he at length became 
the most notorious of all the rebels. He assembled 
a laige force of Mar^th4 robbers and plunderers and 
set about reducing fortresses/ ^ 

While engaged in the repair of tlic walls of TornA, 
’ Klillfi Kbun, apud lUHot fuod Dovrson, vii. 256-7. 
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Shiv4j{ discovered a lai^ treasure-trove. It was 
popularly suppoeefl, os in the case of his grandfather, 
tliat it was revealed to him by the goddess Bhavtoi 
herself. With the money thus obtained, he sot to 
work to Imild another stronghold on the rteighboui'iug 
pci\k of Rijgod, throe miles from Tomi. This bold 
action aronsed even the languid aulUorities at Bijiipur, 
who wrote to Sh&hji, ordering him to check his son's 
enci'oachmcnts. Sh&hji thereupon sent orders to 
D4d&ji Eondev, to keep a tighter hold on Shivijh 
But the old minister, sick and on the point of death, 
had now little influence on his young wal'd. He 
expostulated, os in duty bound, but in his heart of 
hearts ho secretly admired his exploits. Just before 
his death, which occurred in the following year, he is 
said to have actually blessed Shiviji’s undertaking, 
and to have exhorted him to strike a blow for his 
country's freedom, and for ‘ the temples, the Brah¬ 
mins, and the sacred kineThereupon Shiv&ji wrote 
to his father, announcing that he would now take over 
the Poona estate os his own. He won over the fortress 
of Sinhagod by bribery. Pdrandhar he snrprised by 
a trick. His only rival, Biji Mohite, whose sister 
Shihji had taken as his second wife, he captured and 
packed off ignominiously to the Kamitak. Thus, by 
the end of 1647, he was undisputed master of the Poona 
district, 'watching and crouching,' as Grant BufiT 
picturesquely observes,' like the wily tiger of his own 
mountain-valleys, until he has stolen into a situation 
from which he could at once spring on his prey.' 
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Sbivilji (lid not, however, remain lon^ contontod 
with these Acquisitions. Ho began to (;ust covetous 
eyes on the Konkon, tlio fortilo low country lying 
between the Qhdls tunl the sea. This ricli land, with 
its seaports, its rico-fiolds, and green pjistnrcB, ollcixxl 
foi' more inviting prospects of plninlcr and wmltli 
than the barren, rocky, ininlesn Dtiklian hillH. I'lio 
northern Konkan, the present coltuctorntrs uf Tlntnii, 
Kollibli, and RaUiigiri, was under the control of a 
Mahommodon governor nam(id Muldirn Ahmoil, whoso 
head-quortci's was tlio meet important town of Kalylin, 
at the head of the Bombay cixiok, a piospoious port, 
and the chief point of dopartm ‘0 for tho numorous 
pilgrim-ships plying between Western India and Mecca. 
The first blow struck by Shiv^iji against tho Molioin- 
medons was directed against Hultoa Ahmad. Spies 
onnoonced to the Marith^ loader that a load of 
treasure, probably revenue, was about to be sent from 
Kalydn to Bijdpur, and that it would travel by tlic 
great highway from tho Konkan to tho Bekhan, up tho 
Pdr Pass, halting at the town of Wdi, which was tho 
seat of a Mahommedan governor, or 'nxokdmddr, who 
controlled tho important strongholds of Pdndavgad, 
Komalgad, and other neighbouring fort& Sliivdji, 
however, managed to ambuscade tho convoy as it 
climbed the hills, and captured tho trcasoi'o, with a 
loss on his own side of about ten killed and twenty- 
five wounded, and on that of tho enemy of twenty- 
five killed and some fifty or sixty prisoners. This 
was tlie first blood spilt, Shivi^i's other captuics 
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having been effected by bribory> compact, or snrpriao. 
Ho libci'ally rowaivled tlioHO who hod shown gallantry 
in iho face of the ooomy, and made ample provision 
for the families of those who hod fallen. This 
genoi'osity, and the complete success of tboir outer- 
pnso, greatly olated tlio Mlivlis, who saw that the 
dreaded* Mahominodans wore, after all, not so 
formidable. Soon aftoi’ this, ono of SiiivAji's officers, 
Ab4jl Sondov, attacked Kalydn itself, captured the 
governor and his family, and took the town. This 
was a magnificent exploit, and marks the beginning 
of Shiviji's cai*ccT as the champion of Hindoism in 
the Dekhau. Shiviji behaved like the gallant soldier 
ho was to his captives. Ab^i sent to liim the 
daughter-in-law of MuUna Ahmad, a yonug woman 
of striking grace and beauty. The great Mardth&, on 
seeing her, merely I'omarkcd witlt a laugh tliat bod 
lits mother boon half so beautiful, he himself might 
have been n little loss ugly, and dispatched her, with 
every sign of respect, to her relations. This ohivalrous 
attitude towards women (who, according to the ediics 
of tlie day, were the property of tlioir captor) iui- 
inonsoly increased ShivAJi’s prestige. Mulfina Ahmad 
was also allowed to go fmo. The capture of Kalyin 
was the signal for a general uprising. The people 
woi*e tii’ed of Mahommedon mingovemment, and 
Shiv&ji prudently established DiUUjl's wise revenue- 
system in each of his fi'csh acquisitions. Fort after 
fort opened its gates, and the Konkan, os far as the 
Imrdors of Sivont Wadi, was soon in tbo liands of 
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tbo Mar&thda Other stranglioklfi, wliich refused to 
surrendei*, wero surprised by a simple sli'ategcm. 
In the Qb&ts, the heavy monsoon rains render it 
ncccssaiy, towards tbo end of tlie hot wualhor, lo 
proloot nil buildings witli u lionvy coating of thntoh, 
known locally by tho namo of eJiel'dr or and 

late in May long linos of lullnioii, bcivring t>n tlioir 
heads bundles of gross and other Uiatching luatenal, 
might be seen slowly ascending the steep paths lending 
to the fortress-gates. Among these Shivilji 11101*0 iiian 
once intermingled bodies of M&vlis, ilicir wcajions 
concealed in tlicir Inmdles. By tliis means they 
passed tho sentries unobseiwed and gained udinissiou. 
It was about this iiino that Shivdji acquired from a 
Hindu in tho Konkan bis famous BhavAni swoi'd. Ho 
is said to have i>ai<I tlio sum of 1111*00 hundred kona ^ 
for it This historic weapon seldom left his sido after¬ 
wards, and it is said that ho regularly worshipped it 
at tho time of tho great festival of Daaum, when all 
Hindus do inveronco to tlic iinplomunts of thuir trade. 
After his death it passed into tlio hands of Uiu Riljiui> 
of Sfitiro, and it is still in the possession of tlioir 
descendants, who pay it divine honours. It is a iino 
Genoese blade, of exquisite temper. Tho hill of Rdigod, 
SJiivlijl's future capital, was probably first occupied at 
this time. 

The gauntlet was now cost down with a vengeance. 

* The hon. otpagodot won wortli Si rupee#. Ttiogcnuinencsi 
of tho Bhamnf fcword at S^ra it doubtoA Another blade, now 
in the South Kentingion Museum, is also pointed out as the 
autheutic weapon. 
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MuIiUia Ahmad, disgraced for ever, appeai'ed in tears 
at the Bij^pur dwi'b<i%\ cianiounng for revenge. Koly&a 
was lost, and the revenues of the Konkan wei'o almost 
entirely cat off. But still the Bijllpur Da^-hdr hesi¬ 
tated They apimrontly suspected Shiv^ji’s rising to 
bo instigated by Slidhjl. A despotic government 
seldom trusts its most successful officeis, and Sh^hjl's 
extraordinary success in tlio Rarn&tak was by no 
means popular with them. It was thought that ho 
had incited SlrivAji to i*obol in order to divert attention 
from himself, while he tiicU to set up on independent 
monarchy in the south. Sh^ji in vain pointed out 
that it was useless for lum to remonstrate witli his 
sou, who hod long ago passed out of his handa The 
Bij^por authorities, afraid to act openly, bribed 
a Mardthi chief, Baji Qhorpodo of Mndhol, to seize 
him by trcacliery. For this base act Shdhji never 
foi'gavo Bdjl. After his release, though the two were 
openly reconciled, and even exchanged small poiiions 
of their respective estates in token of friendship, 
Shdbjl wrote to Shivdji privately, *I/yov> he a irue 
son of mine, ^;unis4 Bti^i OJiorjMde' This was 
im^rossible at the time, but in 1661, Shivdji surprised 
Mudhol, and after pillaging the town, burnt it and 
razed it to the ground. This was the solitary instance 
whore anything like a general massacie followed one 
of Shivdjfs i-aids, and his conduct shows his intense . 
disgust at the cowardly betrayal. For four years 
Sh&bji languished in the dungeons of Bijdpur, in a 
tiny cell, which tlio SulUn thioatcned to build up 
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altx^thor, unless Shivtlji surreudoi'od. ShivAji was 
now in desperate straits, and for a time oven con- 
templatcd laying down his aims. From this ho was 
said to have been dissuaded by his wife. Ho thoro- 
foro bethought liim of another dovicu. Sincu tlio 
peace of 1687, the Moghals lind boon littlo hom'd of in 
the PekhoQ. Sb£h Jahdu, like Molioinmotl A<lil Shdh 
' himsolf, was a poot and builder rather than a warrior. 
To him we owo those masterpieces of tiio ai'cliitcCtnro 
of the world, tlic Tdj Malidl, tho Jamd Mnsjid, and the 
gomhko mosques of Agi'a. These, and tlic Peacock 
Tlirone, occupied tho greater portion of tho Emperor's 
time and money. In tlio Dekban, in couscqnonco, 
tho Imperial armies had of late done very littlo, 
as the Morals wei'e content with the territories of 
Ahmadnogai'. Sliivdjl's conntorstrokc was, therefore, 
a masterpiece. He entered into coiTcspondonco with 
the Emperor, and offered to go over to his side 
if the Bijdpur authorities molested his father any 
further. This would have meant handing over all 
Shiv^i's numei'ous conquests to the Moghals, who 
would acquire by tliis moans tlie major port of tlio 
Dekhan and a goodly share of the Konkan. What 
was more, they would bo within striking distance of 
Bijdpur itself. Shdh Jalidn received liis advances in a 
flattering fashion and offered him a rnamah ' of 5,000 
horse. It is needless to say that Shivijl had no object 
beyond playing off Sh&h Jahin against the Bij^pur 

' ifan$ab ii a eomuiand, implying at the ■nme timo a certain 
rank at the Imiiei'ial Oooii. 
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Govornmont, bub tho latter woa seriously alarmed. 
Added to this, tho EaiTiAtalc was in utter disorder. 
Deprived of its old and trusty imlor, it was in a state 
of open robolUon, which othoi' gouomle hod tined in 
( vain to, A&l^uo. Horcovor, SlUihji had many friends 
in court, who oxoiiod tlioir indneuco ou his behalf. 
i Ho WAS thuroforo rolcJisod in 1653. 



CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE CAPTURE OF JAVU TO THE 
DEATH OF AFZAL KHiJ^ 

1666-1660 

SHiVAJf, frco at last fi'om anxiuty witli I'Cgai’d to liia 
father, now prcpai'cd to strike a froaU blow. Among 
the few noblemen of tho contra! Dclcban who 

remained independent, was Ohnudrardo More, K^jd of 
Jdvli.* His state was of gi-eat strategical iiuportonco, 
for it included a lai^ strip of the Ghdt Mdlitd, tho 
borderland between the Dekhan and tho Konkau. 
His capital, tlie village of Jdvli, lay oir the Pdr Pass, 
the gateway between the highlands and the lowlands.* 
Through it passed tho caravans coming from Kttlydn 
and the soa to the inland towns, and it hod alroady 
been tho scone of more than ono of Sluvdjl’s advun> 
tores. Hero ho himself had ambushed Mnldna Ahuiod’H 
convoy, and here in torn Bdjf Shaini*^, attracted hy 
tho bribe ofibrad by tho Bijdpur Govoinnicnt, had 
mtuh a fuebio attempt to waylay him in 1652. Tho 

* Ue WM doecended from n KamiUak cluof who conquorod 
tho ObtU M&liUl for Toiuf Adil Slnih in 1500, and was giren 
the territotv in iKdtM. 

* The olu ii now little useA It was culled tho 

Corkscrew Psss on account of its stoop unidienU. It tun )mst 
Bombay Point a little south of Hab&hTeshwar. Tho present 
mainrocul runs through tho Fitigeiiild GhiU, about two miles to 
tho north of tho old routo. The new rood was sturtod in 1871 
and finished in 1876. 
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pofises&ion of Jivli, or on iJIiance with ita ruler, had 
thua become a siiutc^cal necessity to Sbiv4jl, if he 
way to bo able to pass iu safety between the Dokhon 
and the Konkan. But Chondi'ar&o More I'emained 
obdurate. Ho refused to onter into any allianco, and 
with his hilbforts, his Mdvlis, and his oxtensivo 
territories, it was impossible to attack him openly 
with any reasonable prospect of success. To do so 
would bo to drive him into the arms of BiJ4par. 
Shiv&jl, incensed by tlio attack mode upon him by 
Btiji Shamrdj, to which Cboudrario More must have 
boon privy, decided to get rid of his rival by fair 
means or foul. The actual details of the plot were 
arranged by bis two officers. lUgho Ball4l and 
Sambh4ji K&vji. They sent a societ message to their 
leader, who dispaiclicd a body of troops to lie in wait 
iu ttio jungles round Jivli. When the uct luul been 
drawn round tlio doomed town, the two conspirators, 
who in tlic iiioantimc hod kept the R4JA engaged by 
a talk of a pretmidcd inairiago-allianco between his 
daughtor and thoir master, walked up to him in open 
ilarhiiTj stabbed him and his lirothor to tho heai't, and 
bufure people hod mdized what bad liappened, rusbod 
out through the crowd, cutting down all who opposed 
them. At the same moment the Mivlis, omorgiug 
from thoir ambush, rushed into the town and stormed 
it. The RijA’a troops mode a gallant resistance, but 
they were caught unprepared, and were quickly 
routed. Hinmt Rdo, the Vivdn, fell fighting bravely 
at the hood of his mastei'’s forces, and the two sons of 
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the R4j4 wore captui'ed. It is said that they woi*o 
aftenvordit executed for plotting with Bijftpur, but 
tliis story, happily, i*03t8 on u very Rlondor foundation. 
Shiv&jf, renioi'seless enough in his actual bio\vH, uuldoin 
showed deliboi*ato bnitiility towardN u vaiKinixliud 
enemy. For instance, BAjl Frabhn, the })o.shpiindc ot 
Jftvli, became hia most devoted follower.* J4vli never 
rccovorod from the blow, and is to-day tax iuMigriinaint 
roadside hamlet. The various hiIl-foi*ts of the GliAt 
HiUihl were immediately stormed, und the wliolo of 
the territory of the Moi'ca fell into Shiv^jCs hiutdu. 
The MaiAthil loader was now at the height of Ids 
power. The toii'or of his name liad Hj>r(yKl all over 
the cential Dokhan, and there ^ras prociicalty no 
independent chief who ilid not acknowledge his sway. 
The authoiity of Bij^pur, north of Kolliilpnr, was 
practically extinct. Even tho Siivants of Wadi yielded, 
and agreed to a treaty by which they consented to pay 
to Shiv4j{ one half of their revonuo, to gairisou tho 
forts, and to maintain a body of infantry on his 
behalf. Tho only exception was tlio imporhint port of 
Jonjiri, This port was a flouidshing colony of African 
Mahommedana, who maintaipod a coiuddonddo fliicl, 
and derived their prosperity largely from tlio pilgrim 
traffic with Mecca. TJieir governor was tho gallant 
Fateh £li/ln, usually called tho Sidi on account of Ida 
Abyssinian origin. The Sidi YuHi'h of JanjiiA wci*c 
originally under the governor of Kaly4n, but after the 

' Ai wc Khali narrate hirthcr on, he died a hero'* death in 
the doGlc of Rdogned. 
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fall of tliat town luul maintained their independence.^ 
Fateh IClnln heat ofl’ an ofctock by SliamiUjl Pant with 
considoinble loss. This defeat, breaking os it did the 
tide of Mariltlui victorioH, woa a som-co of tho deepest 
chagiin to Shiviiji, who rociillc<l Shamrfiji and doprivotl 
liim of tho odico of Ejigonilth Pant was 

abont to renew Uio attack when nows of tho dopai’tui'o 
of Afznl Kh/in mode Shivlijt withdraw hiiu. 

In order to undomUnil wliy tho IBij&pur authorities 
hod so tamely looko^l on at tho ovor-incimsing power of 
Sluvitji, wo most go book a little. In 1650, Anrangssob, 
third son of SlUlh Jahdn, becamo for a second time 
Viceroy of the Doklmn. Aurang7.eb, a bigoted adherent 
of tho Sunni faith, hated the Shiah heretics of the 
Dokhau almost as much os he did tlio Hindus them^ 
selves, and lus first aim was to add to tho Mogbal 
^ dominions tho indepoudont kuigdoms of Golconda and 
Bijtipur. This was in direct opposition to tho toleiant 
and peaceful policy of Sb&h Jahiin, who hod, since tho 
peace of 1680, coiupolled his governors in the Dekhan 
to devote themselves to tho management of the con¬ 
quered torritoiy of Alimodnagar, without attompting 
fresh conquests. In 1655, the yeoi* in which Shiv&jl 
made his treacherous attack on J&vli, Auraugzeb 
marched against Qolcondn, and tlio city only saved 

* Thc«o AbyMinian Turks came probably to India in 1489, 
and fomo of chem were emplojed ujr MqUjc Arobar in charge 
of tho Alitnadnaeai' heel {Oaeeitett, I. ii. 84). 

* Ranode (p. M) merely says, ‘ Tho Siddfs territory was also 
attookod, without any <2tcidod mult.' This is a good example 
of tho way in which Ronado avoids anything adverse to ShivAjt 
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itscK from destruction by a iiuinblo subraission. In 
the following year Mahommed Adil Sh4h died at 
Bij&por, and his son, tlio young Ali i.dil Shfth, a boy 
of nineteen, found himself totally nnablo to manage 
the contending factions wliich at once broke out. 
Aui’ongzeb promptly took advantage of this state of 
anarchy. Alleging that tlie now monarch hod failod 
to pay Inm proper homage, ho invaded the lonitory in 
force early in 1657. On tho way bo captured ICalyiln 
and other strongholds, and soon I'cducod Bijdpur to 
such desperate straits that, undermined as it was by 
treachery, it* must have fallen. Suddenly, however, 
news arrived from Delhi that tho old Emperor was 
desperately ill, and that Ddrd Shikoh, bis eldest son, 
hod ossmnod the regency. Aurougzob, who hated Ddrd, 
and bod determined to sccuro tho throne for himself, 
at once raised tho siege and maitdiofl post-haste to tho 
capital, where, in tho following year, ho deposed his 
father, and by the cruel murder of his tliroc brothers, 
finally established himself on tho throne. 

When Aurangzeb started on his invasion of Bijdpur, 
Shivdjl, with his usual ostutoDoas, sent ambassadors to 
him, acknowledging him os overlord of tho Dekhon, 
and asking to be confirmed in his possessions, which, 
he said, he hod only sensed on account of their mis¬ 
management by tho Bijdpur Ooverument Each was 
equally desirous of playing the other off against their 
common enemy, Bijdpur. As soon, however, as tho 
Impeiml army was well on its way to the south, 
Shivdji profited by the withdrawal of the Moghal 
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ti*oop8 with n sucldon raid, firafc on Junnar, then on 
Ahmodnogar. Junnar he captured and plundered, 
taking thi'oo lakiiB of treasure; but at Ahmadnagar 
ho was boaton off, not, however, beforo ho had pillaged 
the Iwizoor. Moat impoi'tant of all, ho carried away 
noiu-ly tv thousand good cavaby mounts. He hod 
long seen that to moot Moghnl or oUver troops in the 
plains, cavalry wore essential, and the small iaU or 
ponioa of tlvo Doklian, liowover suitable for mountain 
warfare, could not sttvnd for a moment against heavy 
liorse. The raising and tiiuning of this now arm was 
entru8tc<l to N&thAjl Pdlkar. On hearing, however, of 
the return of Aurougisob, bo sent a further embassy, 
asking pardon for what had occurred, and again 
suggesting that he should hold the Konkan in dof to 
Delhi rather tlian allow it to lapse onco more to 
Bij&piu:. Aunvngzeb again returned a gracious answer. 

It was now high time, howovor, for Shivdji to pre¬ 
pare for a blow from another direction. Tho BiJ&pur 
authorities, having recovered from Auraogzeb’s raid, 
determined to put an end at last to the impudent 
marauder who had driven thorn out of the Dekhon 
and the Konkan, robbed thorn of their tribute, and 
defied their autliority for so many years. It was 
determined that the matter should be settled once 
and for all. Eai'ly in 1659 a force of all arms was 
equipped, consisting of five thousand horse, seven 
hundred infantiy, and a detachment of mountain 
guns and rockets, carried on camel-bock. The 
command of tlvis foimidable army was given to a 
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Patb&a officer of the name of Afzal Kh4n. Afzal 
Kh^ knew the Deldiou well, having at one timo boon 
in command of the Mahommcclan gan-iaon at W4i; 
lie was an experienced soldier, and a man of groat 
pcraoiml strength and bravery. All through the rains 
of 1659 preparations for the equipment of tlin fui'co 
wero pushed forward with foverish activity. 

Meanwhile, Shivdjl had not been idle. After the 
murder of the E&j& of Jdvli, it became ovidont tiuit 
tlie F4r Pass must be secured at all costs. At the 
foot of the Gh&t, some four miles from Jitvli, an 
abrupt, flat-topped hill rises shoiqily to the height of 
some six hundred feet, completely commanding tho 
highway to the Konkan, which runs round tho foot of 
it. Tho fortification of this position wtis entrusted to 
a young Brahman officer, Moro Triiual Pinglc by name. 
Moro Pinglc did his work well. A double lino of 
fortifications surrounds the hill-top in two concentric 
rings, with bastions at the corners. On a projecting 
spur, a high tower affords to the picquot on guard 
a complete view of the pass and tlie road. On all sides 
save one, the walls are built upon tho edges of abrupt 
precipioes, rendering the favourite Mahommedon device 
of undermining almost impossible. On the single aide 
where the approach is less steep, the entrance is guarded 
by two huge gates, the inner one studded by gigantic 
iron spikes, to prevent its being burst open by elephants. 
The approach to the outer gate is completely enfijade<l 
for its whole length from the walla Within, may still 
be seen the temple of Amb4 Bhaviini, the Kula Devatd, 
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or patron aunt of Shiv6ji’fi family,* and the 
£ron\ which Hew the Bhagvtl jliendd the Mar&th& 
standard. The scene from the ramparts is romantic 
in the oxtromo. On tlio western side, the ground 
drops sheer away for thousands of fiiet to the Sdvitid 
valley, and as far as the oyo cun see, sti’ctch tlio fertile 
Holds of the Konkan. A silvuv streak, scarcely visible 
on the hon/x)n, marks the position of tho Indian Ocean, 
forty miles away. To tho nortli, tho stately peaks of 
K&jgad and Turnd, Sliiv&ji’s foitresscs in the Bhor 
State, loom majostically ihruugli the mist, while to the 
eosbsti.'eichos the groat forcsb-clad wall of tlio SayhAdri 
Mountains, crowned by tho temples of Mal)&bleshwar, 
tho homo of the ^gruvt strong god At tho foot of 
the lull, tho ix>ad to tho pass winds tlu'OUgU tho jungle. 
The fortress was appropriately named Pi'at&p God, the 
Valiant Fort, and ovou in modern days it would be 
(lifHcuit to capturo it, in tho faco of dotoi'mined 
opposition, without artillery. lustrongthitisscai'culy 
inferior to Shivflji’s capital at Bftigad, * tlie Gibraltar of 
the East,* and in sbategio im^mi'tonco it oven excels it. 
It was Hniahed in 1656. 

By tho middle of Septoml>or 1669, Afzal Kh&n’s 
foroo was rmvdy to move. Tlie rainy season was not 

1 But thia wni only added in 1601, when Shiv^twu unable 
to go to TuljApiir for the K/jKrao, or celebration of Arobdbai's 
feast, which was held ycai'ly at Datam by tbo Bboslo family. 

* Uabdbal and AUbal wei-e giants killed by TUlmu. In such 
legends wo have ^od examples of tho process of supersession 
of the old oboi-igmal creed by Uie Arvon religion. The temples 
there were started by tbo Mores, tnongh added to by l^cr 
beneibetoi-s since. 

1T«T 
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yet over^ and it waa likely that the roods tlirough llio 
Eonkan and the Qh/tts would bo still inipassablo. 
Afzal Ehdu, however, was impatient to bo off. He 
therefore detenniDod to proceed through the Dokhan, 
whoie tho luiiiXall is insignificant, and military 
oporations procticablo all the year round. Beroro ho 
started, AXzal Kbdu, with ill-oinencd lovity, lioosted 
in open da/rldr that ho would quickly bring iltu 
'Mountain Rat,’ and cast him in choiuH before tho 
tlirone of the Sultdn. Worse than this, os ho passed 
through Pandh&rpur and Tuljdpur, ho duRlod tho 
temples of Vithobd and Ambd Bhav&nl, breaking tho 
idols and sprinkling tho altars with the blood of cows. 
Eencefortli, little mercy could ho expect at tlio hands 
of any Moi'dthd. 'The Angel of Doom,’ says KUdfl 
Khdn, 'led him by tho collar to his fate.' Shiv&ji’s 
scouts brought liim warning of the arrival of tlio 
Mahomnioclan army at Pandlidrpur, and the Mar&tlid 
forces were at onco recalled from tlic siege of Janjird 
and oUior operations in the Konkan, and concontmtod 
at Pratdp Gad. Tho Bijdpur army ha<l in the uicon- 
timo moved to Wdi, and halted tlioro. Afisal Khdii 
now found liis task less easy than he had ut first 
supposed. He liad to unurch through a densely wooded 
and mountainous country, to tho siego of an almost 
impregnable foi’tress. The rains were not yet ovci*; 
the mists hung heavily on the jungle, and even if he 
blockaded the stronghold, ho would be subject to 
constant attacks from a daring and almost invisible 
foo. Shivdji was aware of all this, and he coiiceivod 
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a plan wHioli, for ti*eacUei'y and during, ifl almost 
unpiimllelod in history. He, in his turn, was 
unwilling to h;co tho lisks of a long hlockodo, which 
would muivn tho Icmh of lus in'6di(}e, tvnd probably of 
IiiM nowly iid^uii’ud torritorieR. Nor was ho in ii 
position to moot his Too in tlio open Gold. Ho there- 
foix) sont ontisKnri(!8 to ti'ant for pcuoo. Af»il Klulu 
rocoivod thuso gladly. Hu hod no quniTul, ho said, 
wiUi the son of his old comi*ado in arms.* It was 
agi*cod that negotiations should bo formally opened, 
and tliatj if they pi'oved successful, Shiv^iji should bo 
confirmed in his jd(fkir us a feudatory of Biyipur, and 
after receiving a suitable khiUat, be dismissed with all 
honour. 

The next day, formal negotiations wore opened. 
Qopin&thpant,’* a Brnlimon in the employ of BijApur, 
was sent with oilier envoys to Shiviiji’s camp. The 
embassy was hospitably received, and tents were 
pitched for them ut tho foot of tho puss. But tho 
Brahman's tent was placed at some distance from 
those of his fellows, and in the middle of tho night 
Shiviyi liimsolf oi'ept stealthily into it. He implored 
Oopinilthpant, us a Brabnmn and a Hindu, to be tnio 
to his country and liis gods, and to help him to punish 
the defiler of tomples and tlio slayer of kine. He was 

^ Neither, however, coaid have foiwotten that AfxiU Kbiln 
protsdily had a hand in the death or Samblub’> at Kanafcgiri 
(1653). See tho Ballad of Afsal Khdn in AcwortVs Daltada of 
th* Mfirdihii* (Longroaiu, 1894, p. 8, line 208): 

' The blood of SambhdjI doth cry, 

His wrongs ore unredressed.’ 

‘ The bollnds, however, say it wns Kriahmui Bbdskar. 
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fighting. Shivltji went on, for Hinclnism unci for ludiu, 
at the boheet of Bliav&nl horsoU, and ho added a pro¬ 
mise of a handsome inam in return for Gopin^tliiumt’s 
help. No Brahman could I'csint iiu appeal couched in 
these terms, and Qopinitthpaitt yielded. (>n his mtuni 
to Wiii, ho repi*eAcnt6d to Afrad that tSIiivAjl wuh 
in a state of gi*eat terror, hut that if n pui’snnnl inUir- 
view could bo arionged, tlio Mohuinincdon general 
might easily cjuell his suspicions and lumigb an 
amicable settlement. The ciafty Brahman itud giLUgod 
accurately enough his master's ixKskloas nature. Af/nl 
Kh4n readily consented, and preparations for the 
interview were poshed on apuce. Moro Tninal Pinglu, 
tlie youtig engineer who hod plannod the fort of 
PraMp Qad so ably, was ordered to hide witli a large 
force of veteran Milvlis, in the jungles round J6vli. 
Niithijl P^lkar and the cavalry woi'osimilorly concealed 
at the foot of tlic fort. Halfway up, on a projecting 
spur, a space was cleared in the tliickcts, forming 
a narrow open plateau. At Hikh spot tho intoi’viow 
was to take place. A path was cut, loading to the 
spot, but none leading from it. It was a cul-do-sac. 

The fatal moniing airivcd.' Afsal Kh/in wulkud 
straight into the trap. On tlio pi'ovious day ho hod 
moved with his forco from WAi to Jivli, and in tho 
morning, atiendcid by fifteen hundred ti'ooporn, ho rode 
on to tho foot of tlio hill. Here he dismounted, and 

* I have chiefly followed Ebdfi Khiln (aptid Elliot and Pow- 
ton, Hiitoty of India, vol. vii) in the oocount which follows 
The iifthan all give slightly dilTcient veimona. I havo borrowed 
from all of them in my rcconitraotion of the scene. 
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tolling tho oscoii to await him, jumped into a 2 iiUki, 
and accomptiuied by a aiuglc officer and foui* or five 
attciidmits, proceeded to the reudezvone. Meanwhile, 
Shivdji lind intulu evoiy pomiblo preparation for tho 
crowning event uf hie litu. Now, for tho Ai'st timo, ho 
wuH to tent tlio I'osult of twelve years of preiniration. 
Before liim stood the detested foe of his iiico and creed; 
if ho toll, Hindnisio would perish iu tlio Dekhnir. Ho 
H|>eut tho night iu pmyor l>oforG Bhtkvfini’s slirino. In 
tlio unomiug, lio porfonnod with scrupulous caro the 
coromonial ablutions onjomed upon tho Hindu by his 
religion. Ho dressed in the long white Indian robe, 
but beneath it ho donnod a shirt of fine inaiL In his 
bolt was tiio biclivd,^ or scoipion dagger, a favourite 
Mur^ltbd weapon, and tho good Bhavdni sword. Con¬ 
cealed in the palm of his left band lay the terrible 
wigJirnakha, or tiger’s claws, long steel hooks fitting 
to tho fingers, used among the Jiillincn for purpoeo 
of assassination. Ho commended his children to his 
friends if ho foil, and then, kneeling at the feet of his 
mother, ho asked her blessing and bade hor farewell 
Then, accompanied only by his old and ti'ied comrade 
Tdniji Mdlusro, bo descended slowly from tho gateway 
of tho castle. Above tho plateau atauds a bold pro¬ 
jecting shoulder of the cliff, crowned by a bastion. 
Hero a sentry had been posted. * When you see me 
strike,’ Shiviji ordered him,' Don’t think of me; sound 
the chaige, whether I stand or fall* The signal was 

* Dowaoa mixes this up with the odffh nakJta, not meotioned 
hj mn Eh&n. 
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bo bo passed on to Moix? Triimd by filing five gtuis at 
tho samo moment. Sliivfljf then desconded, lieaita- 
tingly, and iu appai-ont fear, and ihi'cw hiinsol/ woop- 
ingat the Mahoinmcdun’/r loot, Af^sal Khlln stooped 
to ituso him up, wlieu suddenly tho MiuAthd oliiof, 
making as if to ombioco hini, struck hi)n Hoi'ccly in 
the stomach with tho tiger's claws. Afaal Khiln, 
desperately wounded, stuggorod I>ac1c, imd drew his 
swoid, but the edge was turned by Shiv^ji’s coat ot 
mail His ofBcor^ was offered quai'tcv i£ ho would 
suiTonder, but to his everlasting iamo, ho roCused the 
generous proffer, and drawing his weapon, endcavoui'od 
to beat off his assailants, while his dying master was 
hunied into the litter by liia aitouchmts, who made a 
despeitkte eflbrt to cai’iy him off But ho was (luickly 
cut down; the Kh&n was dispatched and his head 
catiied off to the fort 

In the meantime, the sentiy on the tower had given 
the signal. With wild cries, tho Marith^s rushed out 
of the jungle and charged on all sides into tho midst of 
tho luokless Hahommedaus. 'Hoi'so and foot’ says 
Kh&fl Kh&n, * they fell upon Uio aiiuy of Afzal Khiin, 
killing, plundering, and destroying.* Tlio surprise was 
complete. Of tho cavalry forming the Khin's escort, 
few or none escaped. Cuuglit by the ruthless Ndth&ji 
P&lkar in tlie oul-de-sac arranged for them, the un¬ 
fortunate troopers, who had mostly off-saddled and 
loosened their girths, fell almost to a man. The main 
body, camped near J4vli, was routed equally suddenly 
’ SojAd Bondu, saya Qnmt Buff, 
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by Moro TrimiU, iwul broke in wild confusion. Tho 
KIiiId’h aimy/ Beys tin old Mai-Athi account, 'wJiich 
consisted ot 2,000 regulai'S and 10,000 lollowora, 
having loamt that bis hoa<l was taken to tlio fort, 
wore disheartened aud a panic foil upon them. At 
tho same time, the king’s forces hemmed tliem in, and 
a panic foil u}X}n them. The grandees who accom¬ 
panied thcKIiiin’s forces, warriors fully armed, Mah&diu 
and Usdeii Patbiin, Bohillas, Arabs, Samis, Sar Viziers, 
Fargia, Mar&th&e of noble birth, Dhangaxs, Bralnuans, 
men in charge of artillery bullocks, Kam^tak marks- 
mou, archers, ai’m-bcorors and gunners, all fought 
desperately and witliout distinction. The M&vlis 
fought hand to liond on foot Some of the elepbante 
lost their tails, tusks, and tranks. Others lay dead on 
tho field. Horses were killed by a single blow. The 
ground was strewn with bodies. Pools of blood lay 
everywhere. Clotted blood and fragments of flesh 
were trampled like mire under the feet of the com- 
batanta’^ Moro Trimal had strict orders to spare all 
who sorrendored, but many fled into the pathless 
Dekhan jungles, to die of starvation, or fall over pre¬ 
cipices, or to be devoured by the wolves and panthei's. 
For days starving men wandered in and gave them¬ 
selves up. 

That day U\e Dekhan vultures gorged their fill. 
Seldom has a large force been so completely and 
dramatically destroyed with so little loss to the 
attacking party. In the MordthA camp, songs, feast- 
* M&okar, p. 17, { 12, q. a 
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ing, and rejoicing i-ceounded all night. Silver and 
golden uecklocea, robee of honour, and proaonts of 
znouoy woi'o given to tlioee who hod distiiiguishud 
theiueolves in the fight or had received wounda, and 
to tlic relatives of the fallen. The spoil was iiuincnso. 
Four U)ou«uid good horses were captured, aud aUbidcd 
invaluable I’cmounts for the new cavalry brigade. 
Camels, elephants, i-ockets, and uountoin guns were 
also token, together with a laigo amount of specie 
destined for the payment of the MahommeUon trooiM. 
The unfortunate KliAn’s liead was buried, according to 
an old Maiithli custom,' under a tower of the fort, still 
I called Abdulla's Tower.* Uis body was interred whore 
it fell, mid the tomb is still shown. His sword was 
kept, for many years after, in the treasury of ShivfijI’a 
descendants, the BAj^ of SAtAro. The gilt cone which 
adorned the top of his luxurious tent woe presented to 
one of the temples of MahAblesbwor, and to-day it still 
forms the apex of the building. His family escaped, 
owing to the connivence of a MorAthA officer, who was 
prompUy tided by court-martial and executed. Among 
the most distinguished of the prisoners taken was 
JhunjhArrao GhAtge of Malavdi, a MarAthA chieftain 
who had been for many years in the service of BiJApur. 
As he refused all offers to join his foe, ShivAji, like the 
true soldier that he was, dismissed him with a hand¬ 
some pi'esent. WAi quickly capitulated, together with 

* Cf. bivv’B 6tor^ about Uio Capitol at Bomo. (I. 55. 6.) A 
tnan wtu often buried under a bridge or tower as a sacrifice to 
^ure its safety in old India, aud this was apparently ibe custom 
in man; primitive nationa 
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Kamulgad and tho other [orts under its charge,^ and 
the power of Bij&pur in tho central Dekhan was broken 
for over. 


ADDITIONAL NOTK 

Thoro lire many accounbi of the death of Afud Khdn, bol 
none moro pletaroeQuo than that of Fryer, who was in India at 
the time. Fryer, who no donbt got hit information from tomo 
one on tho apot, writoa as foUowt: 

‘ At the day preflxed thoreforo ho tokos with him bis son nnd 
a eelcotod nnmbor, which he orodited would not bo out-oquallod 
by Seva Gi, upon bis formor protoatotions and hopes of recon* 
cilemont; bnt tho porQdiout man had placed on ambuicado, 
and with a imaNer show in appearanco than Abdul broaght, 
waits his coming, who at soon at ho spies him afar off, went 
forth to meet him, and prostrates himself before him with 
feigned tean, craring pardon for his offwoe, and would not 
rise till he hod tusnred him of his being hit odrocate to procure 
it; going to onter the ehouUry together, he cries out, like 
a fearful man, that hie Lord (to he styled tho Qenexal,) ml^t 
execute his pleasure on him and ease him of his life; which 
Abdul Chftn inrmising wot becaoto he was armed and tho other 
came roeoiingly unarmod, dolirenKl bis tword and poynard to 
the page, and bad him enter with courage; where after some 
parley be slips a stiletto from under his coat-sleoTe, and after 
eying bis blow, struck it at his heart, whereat the signal was 
given, and his mon came forth, in which struggle Abdsrs son 
gave Seva Oi a wound, but was forced to change habit with a 
2>tm immediately, and venturing thro' untrodden paths hardly 
escaped to the Csmp, who theroupon were so disoomdted, that 
they quickly dispersed theniMlves, and loft the field open to 
Seva Oi." {New Account, p. 172.) 

^ PAndawad, four milee from Wii, is said to have bold oot 
till 1678. lAis^ howover, seems immobable, as it mutt have been 
quite iaoh^ed. S&t&iA (the old stabe-prbon) is also 

said to have held out till about the same date. 



CHAPTER V 

THE BIJAPUR campaign, 1660-1GC3 

SiuvAj^, howevoi’, was not content wiUi iiiorcly 
dofoatiog AM Kltlin. Ho dctoiinincd to caii'y Uio 
war into tlio cuomy's cotuitry, and Co give thorn a 
lesson they would not quickly forget. Uis recent 
successes bod shown him that ho had now oiganixod 
a forco which, on its own ground, was moro than a 
match for any army Ukoly to bo sent against it, and ho 
knewthat if he merely romained inactive in tlioDekhan, 
another and perhaps siaunger expedition would be sent 
against him. If, on the other hand, he marched stnught 
upon By&pur, while the city was still panic-stricken 
at the disaster which had overtaken their lost army, he 
might easily forco them to conclude a treaty which 
would confiim him in his late conquests. ShivAji laid 
his pluis with groat speed and secrecy. A forco was loft 
to guard tho Poona district. Another was detached to 
mask any flanking movement from the Konkan on the 
}mri of tlie Sidi of Janjir^ and the S^vonts of Wadi, 
who had, on the approach of Afzal Kh&n, thrown off 
their allegiance to tlio Marilthfis. Witli a third, 
Shiv&ji marched southwards himself. He reached 
the Eolh(irpur district, and, either by treachery or 
strategy seized the great fortress of PaniiiA the key to 
the southern Mar^thd country. The other strongholds 
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of tho (luii'ict, Visliiilgad, R^nganA uud Pavongod, wcro 
alno taken. The mivrounding country was in Wxajdgkir 
of Rustuin ZniiiAn of Mii'aj, wlio is suspoctod by soino 
of having boon conniptud by Shiviiji. At any rate, 
it WAS not unti! too Into that he attumptod to oppose 
the tulvanco of Uiu Atai'dthds. and then his small force 
of S.OUO cavalry was I'outcd and driven in headlong 
confusion aci'osa the Krislmfi. The MoiAth&s followed 
up thoir success by advancing up to the gates of Bij^pur 
itself, plundering os they wont, in the fashion so dear 
to their Ucartn, and i-eli’cating with thoir booty before 
the Bij&pur cavalry could overtake them. The Bijipur 
govommeut. however, had now recovered from the 
confusion and panic into which the sudden MoiithU 
raid liad at first thrown them. A largo army, under 
a distingoished Abyssinian general. Sidi Joh^ by 
name, took the Hold, and Shiv(tji, unable to meet it. 
fell bock on Pou&lA leaving Ndthfijl PAlkar and liis 
horsemen in the open country to harass the enemy. 
But for once Sliiv6ji had committed a strategical 
error. Ho should obviously have retreated north¬ 
wards with his booty, and have waited imtil he 
reach^ the Dekhan bills to engage his foe. The 
Bij^puris woio excited to a pitch of exasperation, and 
with thorn was Fazl Mabommed Khdn, son of Afssal 
Ehto, burning to avenge his father’s cruel murder. 
Pan&U was closely invested; K^thij 1 P&lkar, of tei* some 
initial successes, was driven bock by Sidi Job&r, and 
in the Konkan the MaiAth& troops had more than 
enough to do to hold their own, and could render thoir 
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leader no assistanco. A£tov being I>c«ogod for the 
whole of the rainy scaaon, 1660, Shiv^Ji aaw that ho 
must oitlior surrender or iH^iort once ngiun to ti-eacliery. 
Ho tboi'oforc began to make tunim with the Hijtipnr 
commander, and an ngioeinent was coinu to, liy wliich 
the fort was to be suiTcndei’od, after tliu adjustnuuit of 
a few minor diObroncos, on the next day. Tlmt niglib 
tlie besieging troops, considering the position os pnic- 
ticoUy taken, coiisiderably loloxed tlioir vigiltmoe. 
One can easily depict theii* chagrin on tliu following 
morning, when they discovered tliat the biitl hml 
flown t Profiting by their slacknoss, Shivitji, with 
a few followers, had, under cover of rain oiul darkness, 
stolen through their outpost-linos, and was riding for 
his life to the nortlu Furious at the doception, Fazl 
Mahommod Kh&n and his cavalry started in hot 
pursuit. They caught up the Maiiith£s sonic six miles 
from BingonA This fort was held by a MmlitliA 
garrison, and onoo Shivitji arrived witliin its walls, ho 
was safe for the time being. At this point, however, 
the road runs tluougli one of those narrow or 
passes, so common in the Dekhan. To hold the gap, ho 
detached a rear-guard of a tliousand M^ivlis under B^{ 
Prabhu, his formoi* foe and now his devoted oflicor, 
with strict orders not to ratroat until a gun should be 
fired to announce the arrival of the main force at 
R&ugani. The Bijdpnr oavaky were twice repelled 
with 1(MB; at last, shortly before noon, a fresh body of 
infanky came up. These, led by Fazl Mahommed 
Khin, at once mode a furious assault on the position. 
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Mon woi-u dropping fast; BAjf Prabhu wna tiiinsclf 
dcsporiitoly wounded, but atill tho MjuAthAs hung on 
bcjbiud tho i-ougli b^inicndo of stones which thoy had 
inaniigod to throw up. At Jjust, when half their 
numlKJi’H h«ul fidlun, tliu long-oxpectod gmi was hcaid 
from tho fort, nud tins ilying commander gave thoorder 
to itsti-uat, oxphing witli a sigh of satisfaction at luiving 
accomidWioil his task. Tim scjvuty reumaut of tho 
huix^ic little forctj foil Ijock in good order, cairyiug 
with tliem thu Imdy of their gallaut Icadei*. Tho 
action at tlm lUngiuUl GliAt has been ooinpai'od, and 
not witliout j uatice, to tho luittle of Thermopylae. 

After this, tho campaign died out in an ineffectual 
ftmliion. Sidi JohAr could not, apparently, make up 
his mind whotlici* to puitiue ShivAji into tlio Dokban, 
or to rusuino tbo aio^ of FiuiitlA Ho apparently 
decided upon the latter course, leaving Fateh KhAn to 
engikgo tho MarAthAs before RanganA. ShivAji retired 
to FmtAp Gtul. whore ho spent tho rains of 1661, 
building tiioro tho temple of BluwAnf, os ho was 
\uuiblc to proceed to TuljApdr for the Dasaru festival. 
Tim Mahoininodans succeeded in recaptunng some of 
tho forts thoy had lost in the KolhApur district; 
ShivAji, on tlm otlier hand, gained several successes 
in the Konkoii against Janjird and SAvautvadi. A 
combined movement on the part of tho troops of 
BijApAr, SAvontvadi, and Qborpade of Mudhol, was 
then decided upon. ShivAji w&s at ViahAlgad when 
the nows of this fresh combination readied him. Ho 
had not foigotton his father’s message of tliirteon 
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years before, ‘ If you be a true son of jnino, l•cInclnber 
Qborpode of Mudhol.' Creeping down with hie 
M/Lvlis, he i-ushcd Mudhol at dawn, sparing uoithor 
man, woman, nor clnld, and finng the town aftor him. 
Ho retrcateil to Vi8l\ilgad before lie could be ovoj*- 
bikcn. In the meantime, the unhappy nUito of Jlij^pur 
was, i\s usual, distructod by factions. Thu King ruh> 
pected Sidi Joh(ir because he hivd failed to defeat tim 
Mar^tlnU; tho Sidi. in high dudgeon, rotirod to his 
estate, where he soon aftorwards rulollod and was 
killed by his own followers. At tlio sainu time the 
ICarndtak, an old 8torm>ccnti*o, began to give trouble. 
Meanwhile, Sliivdji hod conquered Sivantvadi again, 
made an alliance with the Portuguese at Goa, and luni 
fonned the nucleus of a fleet with which to patrol the 
coast and plunder tho tiutling vessels making for 
Jonjiri and the other poiis of Bij&pur. Tho Bijfipur 
authorities therefore determincil to coino to terms. 
The details of the treaty are obscure, but it ap^HMU's 
tlmt SliivAji was acknowledged as the ruler of tho 
Dokhan as far south us KoDidpur, and of tho Konkau 
os far as Goa,—a strip of territory some hundred and 
fifty miles in length and from fifty to a hundiod miles 
broad. It has bccu thought that tho troaty was 
nego6iate<l by the good offices of SbAbji. At any 
rate, we know that about this time tho old warrior 
visited his now famous son, whom ho hml last seen 
as a mere boy, whon he doported, neaily a quarter of 
a century before, for the Kamdtak. Shivdji received 
his father with tho most profound signs of respect. 
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He went many milen to meet him, walked beside bis 
caiiiagc, and wouUl not oven mb in his presence. 
Father and son spent Rome weeks in feasting together, 
after which SlUlUjC luturiial, loaded with presents for 
Uio king oC Bydpuv. They never met again, as Uireo 
yoavK lutor 8h<lhj( was killed in Uio hanting-ficld. It 
wiet abunt this time tliat Shivdji, rccogin/.ing tl\c impor¬ 
tance of liis kingdom in the Konkau, docidod to make 
tho fort of RAigad his capital. Rliigacl was, for many 
reasons, moio convonioiit tlmt\ Rdjgad, which had been 
his favourite placo of residence for some years past. 
In the hrsl placo, lUjgadr with its narrow summit, is 
too small to contain a capitol of the sisc which Shiv&ji 
now contemplated. Again, RMgod, besides being in 
tho centre of the Koukan, was conveniently close to 
JanjiiA and to Surat, against both of which places 
ShlvAji made constant raids. It wros to R^igad to 
whieli hi.<! ti’oopora I’otnmod aftor their expeditions to 
Suiut, Ahinadnagar, and other places, loaded with 
plunder.* The building of tho capital went on for 
some years, Utough tlio main defences wei*e complete 
by 1664. KliAfi Khitn’ tells on interesting story of 
how Shivi^f tested tho strength of tlie walls. When 
bis oiehitocts announced the defences as complete and 
the fort impregnable, be oifered a purse of gold and 

* Waring {Uar6ihd»^ p. 215) ui^ his tmsury consisted or 
over nine orores of rupees, inoladinff coins of all nations— 
Venetian senoins, Spanish dollars, Moghal mohan—nnd vast 
•tores of gold ingots, poarU, diamonds, and jewels of all kinds, 
silks and clotha sn immense armoory, and ample storce for 
a eiege. 

* Elliot nnd Dowson, vii. 288. 
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a bracelet to any one wlio, witliout ropo or ladder, 
fthould scale the rock and plant a Hag on tlie summit. 
A certain hillman found a pathway up anti won tlio 
rowawl; whorcnpon Shivdji pi'usoutcd it to him and 
closed the path with a bastion. Another path is said 
to have been discovoi'cd by a inilk-wonmn, who wa.*i 
unable to leave the gates after BuiiHct, and ho Ncraiiiblod 
down the precipice. It is described by Fryer,* fi-oni 
the accounts of Henry Oxonden, who viHitv<l it in 
1678, 08 follows: 

'It is fortified by Nature rather than Art, there 
being one avenue bo it, which is guarded by two 
narrow gates, and forti^l by a strong wall exceed- 
ing high, and lotions tliereto; all other x^art of the 
moun^n is a direct precipice, so that it is iinx^xognablo 
except some betray it. On the moimtain are many 
strong buildings, as the HujaJt^u court, and tho houses 
of other Ministcra, to the number of about 800.' 

The ramains of this great foi'ti'oss, appropriately 
called the 'Gibraltar of the East’, may still bo seen 
1^ the traveller. Though much damaged by tho 
bombardment of 1817, and by previous neglect, 
enough remains to convey an ample impression of its 
foiinei' gloi*ics. There still stand, enclosed by stupen¬ 
dous walls, frowning bastions, and vast iron-studdctl 
doors, the remnants of 'palaces, mansions, offices, a 
mint, granaries, magazines, quarters for a gai’ii.sou of 
2,000 men, a moi’kot ncai'ly a mile in leugth, and a 
number of i*ock-cut and masonry cisterns A mound 


* p. 79. See also Domhoff Oautlw, zi. 857. 
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marks tiio place wliere Sltivllji was crowned, and to 
this day all men approacli tho lioly spot barefoot, and 
noitJicr Mhfir nor M/liijr' dares set foot within its 
precincts. A stone plinth covers tlio spot whore 
tho licit) was croinutod, and a temple has been 
oi'octcd over his tomb. 

’ TIimc nru the lowcaC ufisUu nmonf* Iho UamihAt, tho 
(loACOndanU, no doabt, of prO'Arynn tribl% 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUE MOGIIALS 
1062-16C0 

In 1662,’ Shivi^l wna mnator of tho Doklmn ai)tl at 
peace with Bijipur. Why ho was not content to 
remain os he was, is hard to detoi'niino. His aml>i> 
tions were, apparently, I'eoli^ed. Ho was roco^nixod 
by Ills neighbours os on independent princo. Wliy ho 
should wantonly provoke the dreaded power of tlio 
Great Moglml it is difficult to say; wo (»m only 8U])« 
pose that cither he was unable to restrain Uiose liorn 
plunderers, tiio Mariith&s, for a long poiiod, fram Hatiot- 
ing tlioir lovo of pillage, or else that ho himself was so 
hard up for money and horses that ho was constrained 
to ravage Mogli&l territory, hoping that, as Princo 
Mua}! 2 om, the Viceroy of tho northern Dcklian, was 
a mere boy, and Aui*angzeb was occupied in his own 
affairs at Dolhi, he might do so with impunity. At 
any rate, daring the cold season of 1662 Mtli/ljt FAlkar 
and his cavahy pillaged tho country up to tho very 
walla of Auiang^lbiid, spi'eading terror wherever they 
rode, and bringing vast quantities of plunder back to 
Rdjgad. Tlio forces on the spot wore plainly unequal 

* Tlie dAt«i aro wrong in Khdlt Kb&n, vrho gives this at 1070 
(A.D. 1660). 
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to tho task of coping with the eituation, and Aarongzeb, 
nnablo to endure tliis deHoaoe of liia authority, doter> 
mined to pub mi end to it. Ho ilioreloro sent his undo, 
Sh<iyi«ta KliAn, with tlio title of Amir-ulAmard and 
Subnd/lrof tho Dckhan, to punish Slnvftji, and make an 
Olid of tho wholo buftinoea Tho foi'coleft Aumng&bdd 
0 iu*ly in 1G63, wul mmrclicd towards Poona.^ Hardly 
had it loft blio city gates, iiowovor, than tho Maiith^ 
horsomon began to hang on its Aanlcs, plundering tho 
baggage and cutting off stragglers. ' Every day, and on 
evorj' mmeh,* says Kli/lfi Kh&n, 'ShivAji’s Pakhinis 
swarmed round tho bi^goge, and falling suddenly 
upon it like Cossacks, carried off horses, camels, men, 
and whatever they could secure, until tlicy became 
aware of the appimdi of the troops.' Harassed and 
weary, tho Imperial forces reached Poona, whicli they 
occupied, meaning to rest there till the rains were over 
and campaigning could bo resumed. Sbiv&ji retired to 
tho impregnable fortress of Sinhagad, which towers 
high above tho town, to watch tho further movements 
of his opponent. Meanwhile, an event occurred which 
considerably damped the ardour of the Mussalmans. 
.A strong detachment had been sent to reduce the. 
small fori of Chakon, between Poona and Junnar. 
The place was of little importance, and Shdyista Kh&n 
was chagrined when it lield out for nearly three 
months. Tho besiegers, hampered by the rain, were 

* U&nkar’c MS. gives tho details of the foroo ss 100,000 
cavalry, a regiment of Robilla Pathiins, and archers lartilleiy, 
elephants, and baggage. 

E 2 
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attacked at night by the Har&th&s and driven oat of 
(their trenches. Even when a boeiion was undermined 
and blown up, they were nnablo to rush the defences. 
The town finally surrendered at discretion, and the 
bmve little garrison marched out with tlie honours 
of war, after having put ncoj'ly a thousand of thoir 
opponents /tors comhat It was an ill omen for tlio 
redaction of the other etrongbolda which overlooked 
the country in every diroctaon. But worse was to coma 
Shtiyista Elhto had taken the greatest precautions to 
prevent a surprise while ho occupied Poona. The 
Eitraj Pass was held by a strong picquot, and no one 
was allowed to enter the town without a permit. But 
Shiv&ji discovered that it was possible to evade the 
regulations, and he himself did so, if tradition may bo 
believed, on at least one occosioD, when he risked his 
life by passing the sentries and entering the town to 
attend a hirtan^ or recital of sacred songs, by his 
beloved poet Tuk&r&m. Meanwhile, Slulyista Khtin 
had challenged him, in the vaunting style which the 
Mahommedan nobles loved to assume, to come down 
to the plains and fight like a man. ' Ton hide away 
in the hills,' be taunted him, 'like a monkey.* 'Yes,* 
replied Shiviji, ' But remember, it was the monkeys 
which destroyed R&vana and all bis host!*^ Shiv^l 
was 08 good as his word. Sh^iyista Eh&n was occu¬ 
pying the L41 Mah^l, or Red Palace,* the old homo 
where Shiviji had spent his boyhood under Didiji 

^ FriMl's MS. 

* Called aleo the Rang Hahil or Paintod P.daoe. 
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Kondov. Ho knew every inch of it. Ono day, a 
party of MotAtlifia applied to the hoivxd for a pass 
for a Hindu wedding procession to enter the town, 
and received the I'oqoii'od permission. Soon after, 
a pai’ty of U'oopui's appeared, driving boforo them 
some i(ardth/i prisoners, pinioned and bareheaded, 
whom they, apparently, 1*071106 and beat with vigour. 
They, too, wore allowed to pass unchallonged by the 
sentry. The two parties consisted in reality of Shiv&jf, 
T&nAji Malnsro, and a picked body of MilvUs. That 
night, the rain fell in torrents. ' It was as dark os 
his own heart,* soys the old account,^ when Shiviji 
and a few of his followers, having bribed a gardener, 
entered the palace garden. The Klidn liod retired to 
sloop, and all was still. The intruders crept silently 
to the kitchen, stabbed the cooks and other servants 
before they could utter a sound, and proceeded to dig 
a hole tlunugh the wall into the Kli&n’s bedroom.^ 
They wore shown the way by a maid, wliom they 
seized and threatened with Uieir swoi^ds. The wall 
burst through, and tlie Mardth/is rushed exultingly 
into tho bouse, cutting down all whom tliey met, and 
crying, 'This is the way they keep watch!' Some 
were killed in their bods. Tho Kli&n’s son made a 
brave stand, and slew three men before he was dis¬ 
patched. Two women were attacked in tho dark, by 
mistake, and one was so cut to pieces that her remains 

* FrisBel't MS. Bet is this a correct translation? See tho 
note in the IntroduoUon. 

* Walls in India ace often of mod, and this is a common 
trick on ^e part of burglars. 
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hod to bo collected in iv basket I ^ Tlio Klniii binisolF 
shot down one of his pursuers, and then leapt out of 
the window, but, as ho did so, a slashod at 

bis hand on tho window-sill, and cut off tliroo of his 
fingers. T1\6 maraiidei'a vanished os quickly as they hod 
come; it is said thatShiv^jlbimsclfcutofTthe trunk of 
an elephant which baiTed his patli. Woiiio than this, 

■ a party of Mahominedim cavalry which roconuoitred 
1 out towards Sinhugad at dawn, in hopes of inturcopt- 
iug tho attackers, ventui'ed too neiu’ tlio fortroas, and 
coming suddenly under the firo of a concealed battery, 
was routed with loss. Wild was tho joy of tho 
MaiAth/is when tlicir leader i*eturucd sjifc and sound 
to his stronghold, and beforo the mortified Mussalumns 
were well awoi'c, in the darkness and confusion, of 
what had happened, the victors might be |)erceivod 
ascending tho hill, waving their torches in trimuph. 
Shiyiata Kh^, broken-hearted, asked for his I'OCuUl, 
and the command devolved on Princo Muoksuviu, with 
IUjl( J&\ Singh, the greatest of tho lliljput foudatorios, 
to lielp him. At first Shiv^i was as succcsKful us over. 

' He assaulted tho foe on dark nights, seized difiUcult 
passes, and fired jungles full of ti*ces.' Ho struck 
coins, defying the Moghal supremacy. His navy 
seized the ports on the Gujarat coast, and to tho rage 
of the orthodox Emperor, cut off tho pilgrim-ships 
bound for Mecca, and hold ricli pilginms up to ransom. 

' So Klidfl Khin. Mdnkar's MS. sayt Ihii bappenod bocausa 
the Khdn, knowing Sbtvdjre gnllontir/, took rorogc among his 
women 1 
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Ho plundered Ahmtvdnagar. Early in January, 1664, 
lie swooped down upon Sunit. ' Ho ocomed to be 
everywUoi’o and pTOimiiyl for every omorgoncy,' writes 
ouu of tho h'iictorH. The inliabitauta ilc<l in tenor, 
iiud thu Qovemur abut himsoU up in tho citadel, 
whoro ho wuh protected Iiy naval guns rroiii ttio ship 
Middlobrougli, wiocked Home time previously on tho 
coast. Mcunwliile, the Mardthiis pluudoi-etl the town 
at their loisui'e. Tho booty was stupendous. 'Shiviji 
took from Surat',says Kh^filChfui, ‘on iiiimonso booty, 
in gold and silver, coined and uncoined, and the stuife 
of JCashmir. AlimedAli^d, and other places. He mode 
prisoners soino Uiousond Hindu mon and women of 
name luid station, and Mussnlmans of honouiublo 
position. Millions in money and goods come into tho 
hands of that evil infidel.' But the Englisli and Dutdi 
managed, under tlic leadership of Sir George Oxenden, 
to drive the intrudera away after a fiorco struggle. 
For this Auraiig'/cb sent tho President a robe of honour, 
and gitintcil the English aettlomont certain privileges 
an<l exemptions. Tho Company, too, struck a gold 
medal in honour of thu occasion, and liberally rowarded 
the dofendei's. Shivfiji then sailed down the Konkon, 
and ravaged the coast towns on the plea that tho 
Bij&pur Governmout hod broken the tioioo. TIio Eng* 
Usb Factory at ICfirw&r was attacked and forced to 
pay an indemnity of one Imndred and twelve pounds. 
Tho country was like a desert. But gradually the 
Moghals prevailed. Furandhar fell, after sustaining 
a heroic siege. Shiv^gi's own family was blockaded 
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at imgad, and for once in his life, he found hiinsoU 
face to face with a capable commander. Ho tliorefore 
determined to eun’ondor.' RAjd JiU Singh, tliough ho 
took every piecaution against treachery, rocoivoU him 
warmly. Out of the tliirty-fivo forts in the Deccan, 
the keys of twonty-thi'oo wore to bo given up, and 
Shivdjl was to osjmmo the position of o^jighirddr of 
the Moglml Emperor. Thus disosbi'ously ended Shivdjl's 
first camj^aign against the Moglmls. 

RAji JAi Singh then went off on an expedition against 
Bijdpur. It is probable that Aui'angKob, who hated all 
Hindus, and suspected tho for his foi*mer adltor- 
onco to the ill-fated DArA, sent him on tins expedition 
in oixler to koop tho BAjputs occupied and out of tho 
way. At any rate, he did not moan tliom to succeed, 
for they wore I'ocalled just as BiJApur was at its lost 
gasp, and Uieu' exertions and losses were thus I'ondoi'cd 
usoleHS. ShivAji, nothing loath to strike a blow at his 
old rivals, accompanied liis now-found allies, and ren¬ 
dered invaluable service by scaling forts and harass¬ 
ing tho foe. At tho end of the campaign, on tlio 
advice of the BAJA, ShivAji dotormined to go to Delhi,* 
to interview the Emperor and try to obtain bettor 
terms. Tho design, however, was doomed to failure. 
Ho was received coldly by the Emperor, to whom he 
refused to pay the profound obeisance demanded by 
Fersiau etiquette. Ho was, to his disgust, only placed 

* The MarAthA MSS. say ho rode in from JAvli and surren* 
dcred. Khifi Kbi'm says he was besieged at EAjgod, and 
snn-tindered with the fiUl oi the forti-esa 

* KhAfi KhAn says Agra, but this i>oint is much disputed. 
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among tho Par^-huad'i'iti, or commanclors of 5,000, and 
oxproBsod liiA disapproval so loudly that ifc came to 
Aumngzob’H oars, and he wa<} forbidden to attend tho 
Imporiol lovdo. Guards were stntionod at his liousc, 
and ho found hiinsolf a prisouor. Shiviiji then petl> 
tiono{l to bo allowocl to rotnm, os tho climato ^vas 
injurious to lus followora. Ho was told that he might 
dismiss his retinue, but tluit ho and his sou must await 
tho Emperor’s ploosuro. Tho situation was becoming 
soriouB. At any moment ho might bo seized and 
packed off to Uio dungeons of Ow&lior, so ho deter¬ 
mined to escape. Ho was, no doubt, aided by B^m 
Singh, son of J&i Singh, for tho latter hod given his 
pledge for ShivAji’s safety, and a lUjput never breaks 
his wonl. Ho dearly thought Shivdji'a life no longer 
safe. The oscapo was offoctod as followa Sbiv&ji bad 
been in tho habit of sending huge boskets of sweet- 
moats to vanous nobles, and to be distributed to 
mondicanls and beggars at tho moeques. For several 
days ho feigned fever and kept his bod. One day tho 
attendant saw him apparently asleep os usual, covered 
with a blanket, with the toord, or chaplet of pearls, 
plainly visible. But it was in reality Hirdjl Fharjand, 
a faithful follower who hod consonted to take his 
place.^ Shivdji and his son Shamb&ji bod been 
smuggled out in sweetmeat baskets, and were riding 
for ^eir lives for Mathur&- Here he was met by the 
faithful T&n&ji, and shaving off his beard and whiskois, 
and Bmeai-iug lus face with aslios, he was quickly lost 
' FiUfcl's MS. 
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among the vast crowd of clovoteoB wlio haunt that 
holy spot. Ho then act off, fciuvolling hy night, to 
AUah4Md, whwe Shaml>liji hx'oko down, and wjw loft 
in chaigo of a friumlly Brahman.* Fi-om Allah^il)^iil 
he wei\t to Bendres, canying gold ami jcwola, it 
is said, to pay his way, in a hollow walking-stick. 
Thcncc ho made his way to ilio Dokhun. An amusing 
story is told of on episoilo of tlio journoy. 31io sup¬ 
posed doYOtec and a single comixouion woi’o staying 
for tho night in the house of a Patol in a village 
on tho banks of tho Ood^iveri. Thu Hiur^vthfi 1101710 
hod boon plundering there tho clay boforo, anti tho 
Patel's wife, abusing Sbiv/yi I'oundly, declared tluit 
she wished to God ho would die in prison at Dollii. 
Shiv&Ji ainilcKl, and mtulo a note of tlio name of the 
place.* 

One day, ns Jijlib&i was sitting anxiously in her 
apartments at Riiigad, a hairdyi came and ciuvcd' 
admittance. Tlio princess received him, and ho full 
at her feet, saying he had on cnTind for hor. When 
she asked him bis businoss, ho sudduuly stripped off 
his disguise an<l stood before hor. It was Sluvl^'i.^ 

* Ehdn Khda Boys thii was no other than Kabkolos or 
Zalufba, aftorwards the notorioue fuvourite and imnistor of 
Sbaoibi^i, who time rowardoil hie protector. 

* Friael’e MS. 

* 'December 1066. 
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APPENDIX 
Tnii AISOK or SURAT 

Tlio fbUowioff U Miinluir'i acoount of ihii famous mid: 

* In tlio incAnUmc, BoLigi, % mcnciigor froni Sumt, arriTod 
and said to Uio king. *' If Surat bo takon, imaonso wonlth will 
bo found." . . . Thojr wont through Kolvan and by forood 
raarchoK apiHmrcd suddenly netvr the walls of Surat Tho 
pco^do of Surat woru takon uusworea. Tlie forces ontored the 
long street of shops near the galo of Surat. The army of 
the Hoglinl then appronohcih A bloody battle ousued. Tho 
king’s (to. ShiTiVjf's) forces Uion laid aii^ to merchants' houses 
and took A-om tboiu gold, sUvor, pearls, diamonds, rubies, and 
other precious stones and jewels, and gold coins such os Eons 
and Hohurs, and put tboui into their hags. They did not 
touch cloth, copper utensils, and other iiuignidcani articles. 
The best hones Umt woru found in the l».ltle and in the 
merolianU' bouses wore taken. One half of their number was 
reserved for warlike purposes, the other half being loaded with 
bags containing tho booty. Tlie infantry was provided with 
long bogs to bold snob booty. Thus prepared they started. 
The fort of Surat wa.v not token, as there was no time left to do 
it. They were theroforo content with having pillaged the 
town.. . . After his return, tho booty from Surat was counted, 
and it was found that five orores of Hons and 4,000 horses were 
got in the bargain.' ($§ 54,55.) 



CHAPTER VII 


FROM THE ESCAPE FROM DELHI TO THE 
DEATH OF SHIVAjI 

1066-1680 

In an incredibly shoit time the nows of Shivi^i’s 
escape ^read all over the Dekhan, and gi%at wore tho 
rejoicings among the Mariltli^is at the return of their 
beloved leader. He returned, however, to a greatly 
diminished heritage. His Dekban possessions were 
rodoced to tho Poona, Supa,and Ch^kan districts, and 
even these were kept in subjection by Hoghal gani- 
sons at Sinhagad and Furandhar. In the Konkan, 
RAigad and the KalayAn district remained in tho 
hands of the UardtbAs, and Moro Pinglo, who liad 
been left in charge as I'egent when 8hiv^ji wont to 
Delhi, bad managed to rcoccupy quite a number of 
the coded forts there. Many of these bad merely 
been dismantled by JAi Singh, as he had not sniliciont 
men to occupy them ; others, for the some reason, 
were so weakly held that they could be easily ro> 
taken when the time came. For the next three years, 
however, ShivAjl struck no blow. With the exception 
of the annual i-aid, unsuccessful as usual, on Janjird, 
he devoted bis time from 1667 to 1669, to civil and 
political reforms. It was not until 1670 that he felt 
himself ready to take the field again. He rightly 
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judged that Aurangzeb, jealous of Prince Muazzam and 
auspicious of J&i Siiigb, would send no I'emforccinents 
if ho could help it Tho first thing to be done was 
to rooapturo tho lull-forts, and of tlioso Siobogad, 
coinuimuling os it did tho Poona district, was tho 
most important. It is said that Quocn Jijilb&i horaelf 
urged Sluvdji to this moanui'c, looking ui}on tho 
prosonco of tho Mahommodana tlicrc os a dUgitice to 
her countrymen.* The undertaking was no light ouo. 
Tho great stronghold lies on the summit of a fiat- 
topped rock, which rises above tho hill-top with sheer 
procipicos nearly fifty feet high. Crowning the cliffs 
is a long loopholod wall, with bastions at frequent 
intervals. Tho single gate, studded with huge spikes 
and protected by Bonking towers of groat strength, 
is approached by a narrow mountain-path. It was 
a task with which the M&vlis, alone perhaps of any 
troops in the world, could hope to cope successfully. 
The undertakiDg was ontruatod to T^ji Malusie, 
who hod under him his brother Sdry&ji and one 
thousand picked men. Leaving B&jgod early in 1670, 
in order to avoid suspicion they proceeded in small 
parties over the hills to a rendezvous at the foot of 
the fort. Here they assembled for the escalade. It 
was a clear, moonless night, * the ninth of the dark 
fortnight of tho month Migh/ * cold and still. Tlie 
garrison consisted of a thousand Mussalmans and 

* See the Ballad of Sinbagad, quoted in the Appendix to 
this ▼olnme, for the traditional account of tbii event 

• Febraaiy. 
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BAjputa under Udai Banu, an officer known nil over 
the Bekhan for his darings and bodily strength. Tho 
Mnr^ithAa crept silently to a part of the cliff whicli, 
on account of its precipitous stpcpncss, was leas vigi¬ 
lantly guarded than tho mt. Within, tlio garnson 
was revelling and feasting; tho forms of tlio sonti'ioa, 
pacing the walls, could bo dimly scon against tliu sky. 
A MfLvli oliinbed atoolthily up, and lotting down a i*opo- 
lodder, pulled up T^/iji and tlii'oo Imndi-od of bis 
followers. Suddenly tho sentry stopped and listened. 
A moment later he fell, pierced to tho heart by an arrow. 
Bub it was too late. Tho alarm was given, and the 
garrison, lighting flares and torches, began to turn 
out in the direction of the sound. Thcie was nothing 
in it but to charge, and T&n&jf sounded tho advance. 
But at Uiat moment he himself fell, and the MaiAthus, 
now without a leader, began to fall back to their 
ladder in confusion. Fortunately they mot SiU'y&ji, 
who had just succeeded in eflbcting a lodgement witl) 
the main body. SAry^i at once grasped tho state 
of affairs. ‘CowardsI’ he cried, ‘will you see your 
father's body cast into a dung-pit by scavengers 1 
The ropes are dovm, and there is no retreat t' Stung 
by the taunt, tho Mar&thlis rallied, and raising their 
battlo-cry of ‘ Har, Har, Mali&dev! ’ charged home. 
Inch by inch the B&jputs woi'e forced bock towards 
the battlements. Resistance grew fainter and fainter 
and at lost the fort was won. A MariLthi, filing the 
thatched roof of a hut, gave the long-expected signal 
to the anxious watchers on the walls of RAjgad. 
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When the bleak wluter dawn appeared over the 
Sayli^rie, a ghoably Right presented itself to the eye. 
Both loadoi'R wore dead, and the ground was atrewn 
witl\ ooi'pROK. About Avo hundred Mjputs, too despe¬ 
rately wounded to iiiovo, woro taken prisoners. The 
rest oE the garrison had cither died fighting, or bad 
hurled thoniaolvcs over the battlements rather than 
surrender, so whole-hooi'tod was tlioir devotion to tho 
Emperor who suspected and humiliated them, and 
purposely loft them without remfoi’comonto. The fort 
was talceu, but at a heavy price. TfinAji Malusix) 
hod died, as ovoiy right-minded man would wish to 
die, with his face to tho foe, in one of the most 
gallant and desperate featR of arms of an ago abound¬ 
ing in desperate deeds. Kot a great loader like More 
Pingle orNdthliii Pfdkar, he was on honest and devoted 
sohlier. He was Shivl^i's earliest friend, and had been 
with him through all his perils. Ho was present at 
tho death of Afzal Khdn, and bad oiganized tho escape 
from Delhi. When Shiv^ljl heard of his less, he was 
deeply grieved. * I have won tho fort and lost my 
lion I* he cried, and tho name, lion’s Fort, com¬ 
memorates the death of the gallant officer who died to 
win it.' The storming-party was received with accla¬ 
mation on its return, and the soldiers rewarded with 
silver bracelets and other gifts. 

The other forts held by tho Moghals were soon after¬ 
wards recaptured one by one. In many cases the 
garrisons resisted desperately, but Prince Muazzam, 
Before it had been called KondOoi. 
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systematically starved of troops by Aui'ongzcb, was 
unable to send them rGinfoiocmenCs. It was shortly 
after the fall of Sinhogad that Shiv^jl came nearer 
< than ho hod ever done to capturing Janjiili, tlio gallmit 
little fort which had beaten him oft' every yetir since 
^1661. Fath Kli&n was so hal'd pressed tliat ho with¬ 
drew from the neighbouring fort of Dandfi lldjpi'irl, 
and was about to suiTonder. This coui-so, however, 
did not suit the garrison. Tliey put Fatli Kh/tn in 
irons, appointed Sidi Takdt in liis place, and con¬ 
tinued the war. Sidi Yakdt sent his fleet to attack 
the Marith& vessels, and when ho captured a ship, tied 
stones to the sailors’ feet and throw them overboard. 
Finally, when the Mardth& garrison was drunk during 
the Holi feast, he stormed Dandd imp6ri, and put the 
defenders to the sword During the escalade^ the 
powder magazine exploded, and Sliiv&ji, asleep at 
RAigad, is said to have heard the noise forty miles 
away, and to have exclaimed, *Some disaster has 
befallen my man at DoncU RAjpilri; go and ace 
what it is.’ On October the 8rd, 1670, at the head of 
fifteen thousand men, Shiv&ji made a second descent 
on Surat. The English factory was defended by a 
party of marines under Steynsbam Master, Oxonden 
being away. The French basely bought exemption by 
allowing the MarAth^ to lay an ambush for an unfor¬ 
tunate Mahommedan, the deposed ' King of Koskar 
who had just landed from Mecca. Ho was captured 
and relieved of his gold and silver plate, and wirabile 
dictu, of a 'golden bed and other rich furniture’, which 
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hftd apparently oocomponiod him on his travels. For 
three days the maitiuders pillogod at ease, and wore 
roturaing loaded with jewels, clothes, and specie to the 
value of millions of rupees, to Rdigod, when tlioy were 
intorcoptc<l by n largo body of Mogliol cavalry, who 
waited in tlio pa.sancar Ndsik to cut them off. Shiv(iji 
dotaohed a body of troops to hold the enemy, while the 
convoy got away in safety, and they drove back the 
Hahommedons with great slaughter. Tliis victory, 
however, was quite eclipsed by the brilliant cavalry 
action fought ouisido Ch&kan early in 1672 by More 
Pinglo. In this, twenty thouBondMai'&thihorsecharged 
a Moghal division under one Ikhl&s Klidn, and literally 
cut it to pieces. This was the first complete victory 
of a Morfith^i force over an equal number of Moghols 
iu the open field, and it greatly enhanced their prestige. 
Tlie Manitlnis now began to spread terror far and wide. 
They BWOopc4l down upon Kluindcsh and demanded 
cUMxUlit they raided Ahmadnagar, AuiODg^bdd, and 
oven Qolconda, and plunder poured into KAigad, ns 
body after body of horsomon rode in with fi'csh loads 
of pillage. 

Meanwhile, the wretched kingdom of Bijiipur, which 
had enjoyed a brief respite, was once more plimged into 
confusion by the death of its monarclt, Ali Adil Sb&h 
(Dec. 16, 1672). Shivilji found the opportunity too 
tempting to pass over. He 8eize<l Pan&l&, plundered 
the foreign settlement at Hfibli, and sent his fleet to 
raid the coast. Py the summer of 1674, the Bijdpur 
troops had been driven back to the walls of their 

p 
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capital, and the Mar&tbds were in possession o£ tlio 
country as far as Miraj. It was in the conrao of tius 
campaign that Shiviijl hod occasion to iDprovo a 
cavalry officer, PraWp TWo, for disobeying oiiIoi'h. 
The officer was so stung by the rolmko tlmt ho throw 
himself witli u small body of liorso ngivinst a large 
force of Bij&puns and was cut to pii>cos. Shiv^i had 
now established biinaelf as rulor of tho Dokhan. Hu 
had not only rcconqnerwl oil tho gioiin«l lost by his 
suiTendcr to Aurongsob, but ho had dofoated all rivals 
in tho open field. Bijlipur was reducod to impotonco: 
Golconda was jjoralysetl; the Viceroy of tho Dokhan 
looked on helplessly whilo the Bfohomnicdan garrisons 
were captuied and Marftlhii troops plundered tho very 
suburbs of Aumngilb^l. Eliiv^ji tlioi'oforo dotormiuod 
to be crowned lawfnl monai'cli of tlio lands which ho 
liod won by tho strength of liis arm. Curiously 
enough, a deputation from the English factory, hoar led 
by Henry Oxonden, reached Rdigad in time to witness 
tlio ceixunony (Juno 6,1674). Tlioy had coino to obtain 
ixidress for tho raids on Sumt, Ilubll, and Kfu'vWlr, 
to try and ai-rango a treaty. Tlioir experiences are 
recorrlcd for us in tlio entertaining normtivo of Dr. 
FVycr, who, no doubts mot tho oinbossy soon after its 
return. When they orrived at tho top of tho I'ock, 
Shiviji was absont Ho bad gone to PraUpgad, 
where he ramainod for some days in prayer before 
the shrine of Ambd Bbavinl, in pi-oporation for tlie 
great event of lus career. It was, perhaps, on this 
occasion that the curious incident noted in one of tho 
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oW narratives took place.' Whilst engaged in prayer, 
Shiv&jl foil into a dcop trance, and Bliav&ni entered 
his body. Using liim ns a medium she spoke and 
praphosiod the futiu'e destiny of t)io nation about to 
bo boi'n. She foretold how Sluitnbiijl should be cap¬ 
tured by the Moglinis: how lUm should succeed 
him : how Sliivftjl should bo Iwiii again and load his 
people to the gtttcH of Delhi; liow the dominion sbonld 
I'onmin in tlio Bhoslo family for twenty-seven genera¬ 
tions : und Iwslty, how ilie ise^tre sJioidd imss iTUo Uie 
hatuh of a strange peoiiie with ml faces. The words 
were taken down, ns they wore spoken, by BaguuKth 
N&rdyan H&naioanto, Dattoji Pant Woknis, and B&Uji 
Prabhu Clntnhvis, who certified to their truth. 

On Ids return, Shivliji hod an interview with the 
English omltassy, who hod been hospitably received 
and ontortnincil, though tlicy found the food very try¬ 
ing.* Tlicy complained tlint their factories hod suffered 
severely in the attacks on Surat, IC&rw^r, and 

othci' places; they wished to have permission to trade 
without duty (except the 2^ per cent. im^x>rt duty), 
throughout tim KAj&'.s domains: they asked that 
wrecks should not bo plundered, and that English 
coin should be recognized as current in the Dekitan. 
After some prcliminarios (including han^lsome pre¬ 
sents, of course, to various ministers), the ambassadors 
wei*e received in audience. The was courteous, 

* Friwel's MS. 

’ Nothing hot rioe and ghee, till the Rdjd tent a batcher to 
supply them \rith goat! (Fryer, p. 78). 
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and consented, in return for a tribute, to allow free 
trade for English goods and the establishment of an 
English factory. Wrecks, he pointed out, wore looked 
on by the iishor folk as their right, but the crows 
should be respected. As for coins, ho said that 
English money, being of a high standard of purity, 
would always fetch its value in India, and an agree* 
ment on that head would be unnecessary. 

The coronation of Shiv&ji was a scone of great splon- 
dour. G^gdbhatt, a shdtUri of renown from Bcntircs, 
was present, and performed the ceremony according to 
the strictest ritual Firsts the was invcste<l wltl) 
the sacred thread, and dedoi'ed to bo on anointed 
Ksbatriyo, lord of the Mordthil roce.^ Then he 
weighed himself in gold, and <Ustnbutod it to the 
Brahmans. Lastly, clod in gorgeous lubcs, the R6j^l 
mounted the throne prepared for him, amid cries of 
*Shivdji MaJidrdj ki jdil’ from the vast crowd 
assembled in the precincts. The guns of Ibiigad 
thundered volley after volley; the sound was caught 
up and repeated from fort to fort, till ft'om end to end 
of the Sayhidris the roar of artillery, for hundi'cds of 
miles, proclaimed to the world the birth of the 
Mardth^ nation. That night, merry-making and 
rejoicing, music and dancing, gladdened the hearts 
of high aud low in every hamlet of the Dekhan. In 
B&igad, the spoils of plundered cities, stored for years, 
were poured out with lavish hand. Fifty thousand 

' His title in foil wu Kahatriya Kiilavta»$a 8ti lidjd SMva 
OiJuxtrapati. 
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Brahmans wore fed for a week, and innumerable 
costly pi*csenU wero distributed. OfigAbh&tt alone 
received £10,000. Moaiiwlulo, ShivAji, seated on bis 
fchrono with a golden imago of Vishnu in his i-igbt 
hand, liie quoon and his son at his side, and his eight 
Ministers, holding tlioir symbolic emblems, around him, 
went through the stately ritual of an Indian corona¬ 
tion. Finally, moimting his Horse, be rode in state 
round the town at the head of his ti*oops.^ 

For the next two years there was a lull in military 
oporationa Shiviiji, worn out with the immense exer¬ 
tions of his life, contented himself with some plunder¬ 
ing raids, and with measures designed to secure bis 
conquests. He was severely ill in 1676, and, sensible 
of his coming end, devoted liiznself to religious obser¬ 
vances. It was perhaps at this time, that, feeling 
that the great task of bis life was achieved, he wished 
to hand his realm over to R^mdia, and becoming a 
sanyds^ to spend the rest of his life in contemplation. 
B£md^, the prince’s spiritual advisor since his boy¬ 
hood, accepted the gift, and then, handing it back, 
bade Shiv&ji use it for the good of mankind. Sbiv&ji 
was a sincerely pious man, devoted to his coimtry’s 
gods, and nothing is more remarkable than the out-* 
burst of religious and poetic fervour which followed 
upon his revival of the Mar^tb4 national spirit. After 
the groat Eimdte, perhaps the most remarkable 
personality was the sweet singer Tukiriim, whose 

’ A mo«t intQrettinff accooot of the ritual used will be found 
in tho On*ttUei\ Bombay Pres., xi, 870 ft. 
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pions strains are stilt sung by high and iowj peasant 
and Brahman, all over the Dokhon. The story in well 
known, how, when SliAyistA ICliAn held Poona, 
Shivilji stole down through the onoiny's linos to 
attend a festival at which his hymns wore cliantorl. 
On another occasion it is related that the princo, when 
at Lohdgad, sent an escort to fetch the i>oot to his 
presence. But TukdrAm, lost in meditation on tlio 
Bhand&ra hill, had no nso for courts or gifts. 

' Torches, umbrella, steeds,' ho wrote, * what be tlicso 
to me? 

Lord of Fandhan, why seek to eusnoro mo thus? 
Pomps and Vanities ore to mo os dust and ashes : 
Hasten, 0 Lord, to my help," saith Tuk&rdm the bard.' 

But he sent the young ’ prince seven stanzas of wise 
advice on the duties of the ruler. 

SMv^jPs last expedition was undertaken in 1676. 
At the end of that year he sot out, with the largest 
Mor^tthd force which had over yet taken the held at 
one time,* to claim half of his father’s jdgkir in tlio 
Karn&tak, which hod hitherto romainod in the pos¬ 
session of his brother Venk&ji. Such a claim appears 
to the impartial historian os not only unjust but im¬ 
prudent; the Dekban and the Konkan wore, racially 
and geographically, the natural limits of Mar/ltlui 
occupation, and to oi'oss the Kri8hn& was to tempt the 
Uoghals to a fresh inoursion into the country from 
which they bod been driven with so much bloodshed. 

* The fmdit/oiM/ date of Tukibthn's poem is 1643. The 

S I b/ Tak&xim and BdmdiU relating to Sbiviljl will bo 
tranilated in Appendix II to this volume. 

’ 40,000 foot and 30,000 horse according to the MS. 
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On tiio othor hand, it must bo reinombcrod that the 
MaiAUi^is wero born plundorers, and since liisfirsi/iise 
(.0 power, Shivilji Imcl only rottuuod his |> 08 ition by. 
constonl piHxIatory wai'foi'o. The feeble slate of the 
wixitchcd kingflom of Bij<lpiir, however repugnant 
iho idea may be to our notions of fair play, oifei'cd 
an irresiHlihlo tomptntion, and the ricli fields of the 
TCarn^tak promutod a welcome cliango after the much- 
ravaged nortli, wlioro Uio MaiAthti horsemen, like a 
swarm of locusts, hod stripped the country of every 
trace of wealth. Even Surat, with its new stone walls, 
was no longer os easy a prey as it had boon. There 
was, after all, not much to bo feared with regard to the 
Mogbols. Tlio oificer in chai^ at Aurongfibiid was 
not over-eager to cross swoids with his I'odoubtabie 
opponents, and to make assurance doubly sui'e, Shiviji 
took tho lx)ld course of visiting Qolconda and entering 
into an alliance with its monarch. At the same time, 
Moro Trimal Finglc, the Peshwfi, was left os Regent 
at B4igad, with orders to guard against possible 
incursions and to keep up the perennial warfare with 
JanjiiA. Tho invasion was A oomplete success for tiie 
Mai'dth^ arms. The fortress of Oingl, afterwards 
destined to become the great rallying-point for the 
Mardthiis in tlio apparent hour of Moghal victory, 
surrendered; Vellore was taken, together with the 
Kolhar and Bangalore districts, tho latter being port 
of the ancestral territory granted to Sh&hji; and 
Vonk^i, in great despondcucy, consented, perforce, to 
surrender half his possessions to his masterful brother. 
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Auraogzob's policy with regard to the Dokhan woe 
to.encourage all the states to qoanel until they should 
be 80 exhausled as to be an easy prey. He now thought 
it time to interfere, and so ho sent Dilcr Eh/ln, the 
famous PathAn officer who had formerly boon tlio 
colleague of Jiti Siugh in the campaign of 1661M), to 
co-operate witli Bijdpur. On receipt of this nows, 
Sbiv6ji returned to the Dokhan by way of Hollary, 
which ho took on imUe, Meanwhile, howovor, in the 
inconsequential manner whicli makes Oriental woi'faro 
so puzzling to follow, Diler Kh4n hod quari'olled with 
his allies, and liad demanded the Flidshah Bibi, the 
SulUn’a sister, as a hostage. A famous story is told 
of how the princess rode into the enemy’s camp, and 
gave herself up to save the doomed city from further 
slaughter. Shiv&ji, who had no wish to see liis 
ancient foe fall a victim to the Moghol,—with the 
Moghals at Bij&pur he would have a powerful enemy 
on either flank,—now mode a diversion in their 
favour. He sent forces to plunder and horiy Moghal 
territory, and eventually caused Dilor KIdin to I'oti'oat. 
Shiv^i, as usual, was carrying all before liim, when 
suddenly, at E&igad, a disease of the knee brought on 
!a violent attack of fever. Worn out by constant 
I exertion, the great warrior and statesman succumbed 
I to what at first had appeared to be a trifling illness, 
and he passed away on the 5th of April, 1680, at the 
age of fifty-three. ' On that day *, says the ungollant 
Eh&fi Kbin, making an anagram. Persian-wise, of the 
date, * the Kafir went to Hell.’ 



CHAPTER Vm 

shivAjI’s character and achievements 

It lias bcoii tho custom merely to comddor Sliiv^ji 
as a ffroat wamoi"—the liberator of liie country, by 
moons often to bo considered, when judged by western 
standards, as base and treacherous, from the shacldes 
of Mahonunedan domination. Tliis point of view is, 
in nearly every respect, a false one. Of his supposed 
treachery wo shall have occasion to speak later on. 
Like nearly all great warriors—Napoleon is a con¬ 
spicuous example—Shiv(iji was also a great adminis¬ 
trator, for the qualities which go to make a capable 
general ore generally those whicli are roquii'ed by the 
successful organizer and statesman. It is convenient, 
however, to deal first with Uio Mar&th& army, tlie 
weapon forged by Shivliji to aohievo his great struggle 
for independence. The backbone of his force was his 
body of M&vlis. These trusty troops, the hillmen of 
tho central Dokhan, had been first organized and 
trained by him, and to the lost they dung to their 
beloved leader with splendid courage and fidelity. 
But the Mivlis were only of use in tho hills. In the 
earlier campaigns, which were chiefly waged for the 
purpose of recapturing tho forts and ambushing forces 
in the passes and jungles, they were invaluable. It 
was they who surprised J&vH and scattered the army 
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i ot Afzal Kh^ln, and scaled the shoor precipices oC 
' Sinhagad. Their principal weapons were the sword 
and shield, and their metbo^l of attack was to creep 
within choi^^ng distonco, and tlion to rush wildly 
upon tlio enemy with loud cries, roti*catiii{( with 
equal speed if ropulscd. But for work in tliu plains, 
regular campaigns and long marches, Shiviljl added to 
lus force several regiments of Hetkaris. I'licso wei'O 
recruited from S^vantvadi mid other pai’ts of tho 
Konkam^ They were good marksmen and were armed 
with matchlocks, though one in every ton csxriod a 
bow, as in escaloding a fort it was often noccssaiy to 
pick off a seotiy without noiso. The oiganisation 
was very much tho same as that of the Mahommo- 
dans, and it still prevails in oiur Indian Army ivith 
compoiatively little alteration. Tho squad was 
commanded by a Tuiik or corporal, the half-company 
by a havildd/r or sergeant, the company by ajumladilr 
or captain. Above thorn were tlio battalion and 
brigade commanders (in cliargo of 1,000 and 6,000 
men respectively), and the SarTwbat or Seiui 2 KUi, tho 
‘ Commander'in-chief. Of regular drill there was little 
or none, and this explains the fact iliat small forces 
•of troops trained on European lines could overcome 
the best native army with ease. Tlius, at the battle 
of Khirkl in 1817, u British force of 2,800 men defeated 
the flower of the Mardtbd chivalry, though the latter 
were by no means deficient in courage or dash, lb 
must be remembered that great though Shiv^l was, 

* Hetiit tract of ooustiy south of tho SdritrL 
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!ic seldom faced a really skilful adversai’y in the open 
field. His opponents wei'o usually either pprossly 
incompetent, or undoi*mincd by distrust and treachery. 
He knew tlxis, and probably tliat was why lie at once 
suiTcndored when a competent lender like the lUj^ 
JUi Sinj^h took the field against him. Certainly, both 
Afisul IChdu and the Sidi Johtir, had tlicy taken 
oi'dinaiy militaiy prcoiutions, should have ended his 
ciu'ccr with promptitude. But Eastern campaigns are 
conducted in a fitful, haphazard fashion, with little 
regard to stnvtcgy. Wellesley’s campaign in the 
Bekhan in 1802 shows bow easily a scientific plan of 
action might have overcome resistance. Shiv&ji's 
army is reckoned at as much as 50,000 troops all told. 
This, if not a groat exaggemtion altogether, includes 
the numerous garrisons employed to guard and main- 
ttkin the forts. His usual striking £ 01*06 was about 
10,000 troops of all arms.^ 

Since the coming of the Mahommedons, cavahy bad 
played an increasingly important part in Indian war¬ 
fare. Most of the great feudatories of the Dekhan 
were nmked according to the number of cavalry they 
could put into the field. At first, Sbiv&jt neither had 
nor needed cavalry. His Mdvlis were frequently 
mounted on the little Bekhan toto, but they wore merely 
mounted infantry. They could not stand up for a 
moment before a charge of the heavy Mahommedan 

^ Flyer says he had '30,000 horsemen and footmen inname^ 
able \ but ' miserable souls for soldiers: they looked like our 
old Britaius. balF-naked, and as dorco when all lies open 
before them * {Nm Account, p. 147). 
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horse. Shiv^ji later on raised a body of seven thousand 
horse mounted on steeds captured from Afzal Kh&n 
and from the Moghals on the oocasion of various 
raids, and entrusted them to the able but emol N&tli^i 
F&lkor. They were a gi'eat asset, and in later days 
the sturdy Mar/ltb& horseman, his long lanco in rest, 
and his scanty feed hung in the tobra at his side, 
scoured all over India, bringing terror to the gatos of 
Delhi itself. A nursery rhyme, still familiar in Bengal, 
echoes this fear: 

* The baby is sleepi^, the village is still, 

The horqis are nding around: 

The bulbuls have eaten the grain in the ear, 

Oh, how is the rent to bo found 1 * 

The horgi is the or Marithd trooper who is 

supplied with n horse at the expense of the state. 
The SiUaddr provided liis own horse. Pay varied 
from abont twelve rupees a month to a trooper, to 
eight handled for a brigadier. The M&vlis appear to 
have been paid in kind. Shiv&ji, like all great 
generals, was adored by his troops, who would follow 
him anywhere. He was generous in rewards, but a 
strict disciplinarian. It will be remembered how his 
quondam opponent, B&ji Prabhu, held the pass of 
R^ganH till he fell. On the other hand, Klmnduji 
Kakre was executed for conniving at the escape of 
Afzal Eh&n’s family; Sbamr^ij Font was dismissed 
for his failure before Janjir&: and we hear of another 
unsuccessful officer committing suicide rather than 
face his master’s wrath. Shiv&Ji considered that the 
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chief strength of the Hekhan Jay in the hill-forte, and 
here ho was quite right. The obstinate defence put 
up by Ch&kan against tlio Moghal army showed their 
strategic value. Only hillmen like the M&vlis could 
hope to surprise tliom. On the ohiof of tliese strong¬ 
holds, lUjgad, RAigod. Tornfv, PrnUipgad, and others, 
lie expended oxtraordinaiy care and skill. Rdigod has 
earned for itself tho name of the Gibraltar of tiio East 
Tliere woro, in all, two handled and eighty of these, 
and many of them are connected with tlie most 
stirring events of Sliivdji'a eventful career. The 
people were taught to regard Hhe fort as their 
mother *~as indeed it was, for tliither the inhabi¬ 
tants of tho sunuunding villages resorted in time 
of invasion, with their flocks and herds and treasure, 
and in times of peace they earned a living by 
supplying tho ganisons with provisions and fodder. 
In order to prevent a rccurronco of tho tiwhery by 
which ho himself had taken so many strongholds, 
Shivdji provided that in each garrison there should be 
a mixture of castes. Any one who bos been engaged 
in administrative work in India will appreciate the 
prudence of this precaution. The garrison usually 
consisted of Mdviis, commanded by a Korithi 
Havildftr. The Havild^ was associated with a 
Prabhn Kdrhhdnis, or QaiTison Engineer, while the 
Brahmin Subheddr, or Civil officer of the district, 
also resided there. The sarmunding hill-sides were 
entrusted to the Rdmo^is, or aboriginal low-caste 
folk, who kept charge of the adjacent forest, gave 
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early womiog of aa approaching foe, and collected 
grasa and fiiwood for the garrison. In one aim, 
artillery, SUivfiji was extremely weak, and this partly 
accounts for his ropeate<l failures before Janjir4. 

» The campaigning season was from October to April. 
At the close of the i-ains, at the great Hindu festival 
of JDosara, which usually falls early in October, the 
troops wera paraded, and a review was held, at whicli 
the equipment of all ranks was carefully examined. At 
tills festival, Shiv^i’s goddess, Ambfibdi of Tulj/ipur, 
was worshipped with groat solemnity, in order that 
she might bestow her blessing upon tlic opomtiona of 
the ensuing season. 

The Civil System introduced by Shiviiji resoinblod, 
in its essential respects, the system of govoiiimont 
wliich has obtained in India since the timo of the 
ftfauryas, and which, with comparatively trifling 
alterations, is in force under the British Government 
to-day. The so-called ‘ buinauoi'ucyagainst which 
it is now the fosliion to inveigh, is really iudigonous 
to the soil, and probably more suited to tlio iioc<Is 
of on Eastern people thou any form of ropinsenio- 
tive government. The districts wero managed hy 
village and district ofliccrs, as they are to-<lay; the 
chief diffei'cnce being tlio alisonco of our pi'csont 
elaboiate judicial system. Civil cases were decided 
by the local paneJidyat, criminal cases by the SdUraa, 
aa interpreted by the Nydyddiah, or oluof Justice. 
As in the Army, Shivttji was careful tliat Prabhus, 
Moi'^tlitis, and Brahmans slionUl all take their shoi'e 
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in Civil govormnont; the Bmliman monopoly of 
ofHco, whicli began, with fatal results, under tlio rule 
of tUo Peshw^is, and ntill pi'cvails to a ceitoin extent, 
wjis carefully avoidwl. The central Oovemmcnt con- 
Mstcil of the HojuIr of Hopartrncnts, who ibi’mod a 
Cabinot not uuliku tlio old Legislative Council.' 
It wtiM called the AaldapnaViiinj or Council of Eight, 
and directed the policy of tlio State in general. It 
did nob meet veiy often, ns its morabors were nearly 
all military oflicci*s, engaged in the field, and the 
local oigoniiMitiou sufficed for ordinary occosiona 
The Prime Minister, or Pcshwil, was the famous Moro 
Pinglo; the other officers were the Auditor-Qenerol, 
the Record Keeper, the Secretary, the Commauder-in- 
Cliief, the Foreign Minister, the Cliiof Justice, and 
an ecclesiastical officer who acted as astrologer, intor^ 
preter of saci*od Ixiolcs, and chief authoiity upon 
i-cligiouH customs and coicmouies in general. Resides 
those Ministoi-8, wore tlio usual oimy of clerks, 
accountants, and otlier officials, who make up the 
ponnaiiunt Civil Service in any countiy. 

The chief cause of uni*cst in India is usually 
economic, and it was Shiv^ji's economic reforms 
which chioily commended liim to the people. In 
tliis ho owed much to tiie precept and example of 
the just and righteous D^Aji Koudev, wlio, in his 
tuni, boiTOWod a great deal fium the gi*eat Mohom- 

' It has been absuidly compared to n IMi'liament! U was 
nothing of the hind. Klectire uutitulionx were anknown in 
India, and the A^tapiwVidn vnis a Cabinet Its muiubera wore 
nearly nJl military. 
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rnedan financiot-s, HlUik Ambar of Ahmadnagar, and 
Todar M&l of Agra. Aatborifcy in tbo Dokhan hn<l, 
since the overthrow of the Hindu RAj by the Mahom- 
medans, fallen into the hands of the groat feudal 
nobles, who, in the absence of a strong coiibi'al 
Government, did very much tia they pleased. Taxes 
were farmed out, and os long as the dnos woi'o paid to 
the authorities, no questions wore asked about the 
manner of their collection. The unfoHunato ‘t'dynt, 
afflicted by famine and oppression, hod no court of 
appeal and no means of redress. It was D/ul&ji's just 
administration of the jdgkf/i' of Poona which first won 
the hoortfi of tho Mdviis to Shiviiji’s cause. In this 
respect, Shiviji efiectod two great and lasting reforms. 
Firstly, assessment of the tax was to be mode on tho 
state of tbo crop, so that in famine years taxation 
was practically nil} Cattle, grain, seed, and money 
were advanced on liberal terms to encourage fanning. 
Secondly, all tax-farming was peremptorily stoppo<l, 
and taxes were collected only under the supervision 
of the officials of the Central Oovemmont Tho great 
Dekhan nobles, the Jidavs, the Moi-cs, the SHvanta, 
and the rest, had been Shiviji's chief rivals and op¬ 
ponents, and he sought to break their power for over. 
No land was henceforth granted in return for mili¬ 
tary service, and troopers were enlisted, for fixed 
rates of pay, by tho Government. Tho system of 

* The tax woi two-fifthe of tbo crop or its valoe. It woa 
uBimlly paid in kiod. See tho note at the ood of the chapter 
for fuither detaila. 
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ompluyin^ ilio n bloA aiul Uioir ratalncrs coAsed to 
oxint. Again, SliivAji took Ibo gi’catcftt auro that 
Dono or tlio great oificcn of the Rtivto should l)ecoroc ' 
hoixHUtary. Tlioy woro given aa a reword of inorit, 
and tlto holder was riequonUy disiuisRed for incom* 
potoncc. ThiH wIho and xlatcfliuanliko regulation was, 
unforlunutoly, uot luUiorod to I>y tho later MtuAUtii 
ruloi'M. 

In appcai'anco, ShivAJf wiw a typical MatAtli^. Ho 
was short and slight,^ witli long aims, small hands, 
im aquiline nose, a pointcil board, and a fair com* 
plexion. Ho had piercing eyes, and a 1*0801010 face, 
handsome and intclligont, but hard and feline. He 
was an excellent 8^vo^dHman and hoi'semao, of wonder¬ 
ful onduronce, and pleasing and frank in manner. 
Of his personal chaiactcr, many estimates, of a most 
diverso nature, have been formed. Qi’out Duff, with 
memories of the Mniiithd power still recent in his 
mind, speaks of liim as an assassin and freebooter, 
and this, unfortunately, is tlio opinion followed by 
most subsequent English writers.* On the other 
hand, Indian wntors are pione, often for political 
ends, to exaggerate his good qualities to on extra¬ 
ordinary degree. Tlie fairest estimate is that of 
Khifi KhAn, who, being himself an historian of 
Aurangzoh'a court, can scarcely bo accused of a 

* He weighed 10 it. at his coronatioD. Soe Fiyer, Wariug’s 
Hm'&thAtfji. 87, and the Vignette in Orme's Ft'a^mettU. 

' Even Qmnt Daff owns that ' his olaiin to high rank in the 
page of history must he admitted'. 

1T4? Q 
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bias in Shiv&jfs favour. KhAfi Khan writes as 
follows:' 

' Ho attacked tlio coi'avans which como from distunt 
parts, and approprialo^l to liiiiisolf the goo<ls and thu 
women. Eat ho mndo it a nile, that wherever his 
followers wont plundering, tlicy nhould do no harm 
to Mosqncs, tlio Rook of God, or any one’s wonion. 
Whenever a copy of the Holy ICuviiu came into hia 
hands, he treated it with respect, and gave it tu some 
of his Musalmlln followers. When tlic womon of any 
Hindu or Mahommodan wore taken prisoners liy his 
men, iind they had no friend to protect them, he 
watted over them till tlieir relations came to buy 
them their libeHy.* ... Ho laid down a rulo, tliat 
whenever a phvco was plundered, the goods of poor 
people, copper money, and vessels of brass and copper, 
should belong to the man who found tlmm ; but other 
articles, gold and silver, coined or uncoined, gems, 
valuable studs and jewels, were not to belong to Uic 
finder, but were to be given without tho smallest 
deduction to the officers, and to bo by thorn paid over 
to Shivfijf’s Government* “ 

Shivijf must not be judged by twontioth-contui'y 
Western standards. He was, occoiding to tho othics 
of hie age and nation, a brave and chivalrous man. 
He was fighting a desperate battlo, against enormous 

^ Elliot and Dowson, rii. 260. 

' Shimi'i respect for iromcn was so well known, Uiat on 
moro than one occasion Mahommedans eaoapod from tho sack 
of a town hy drttsing in n'Omsn's ddhes. 

* So, at the plunder of Surat, Miinkar (§ 54) tells us that 
' thej did not tonob cloth, conper olensils, and other insigai- 
fioant articles’. The story of Smith, the Bndish merchant, 
who was taken prisoner, that ho saw Shiv^i imopping off the 
beads and hands of those who concealed thoir weutb, most be 
a gross exaggeration. 
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ckIcIa. an<l he could expect little mercy from his foca 
hful ho rnllcn into their clutchea His was a dark and 
violent ago, and at least Shiv^ji's luinds were not 
Htuinod, liko thfWi of AuningjMih, with the blowl of his 
kindred. Ho was never dcIilKsitvtoly or wantonly cruel. 
To rospoct women, inosqucK, mnl uon-combattmts, to 
atop p)x»miacnoua alivughtcr after a linttlo, to rolcaso 
and diamiaH with lionour capturcsl officers and men— 
theau lU'C, wuely, no light virtues. His utbicks upon 
tho Moras and Ohorparhvi worn inapirod by tlie 
trcAchory wliicli Ix>tli Inul shown, and by tho hatred 
which he Colt for hia couutiynicn who refused to join 
in tho national uprising. Tho MaiAthls, bom and 
bred in the stem and baii'eu Dekhau Hills, living 
largely on plmidor, woi-c naturally a wild aiid i*uth- 
Icaa mco. Shiv&jf had hia share of thceo national 
chaiiictoristics, but ho was nover guilty of sucli 
enormities us stained, for example, tho name of the 
infainons Niu& Sihob. He certainly, from the Eng¬ 
lish point of view, acted treoolierously towards Afzal 
Kh^ On tho othor hand, A{2 a 1 Kh&n, with his 
knowledge of the Dokhan, deserves little connnisora- 
tiou. No offfcor of intelligence should have walked 
into such a trap, and Shivfljl was, moreover, incensed 
by the wanton desecration of the moat holy of the 
Bekhan shrines.' Nor is there much doubt that the 
dungeon prepared for Sh&bji would have been quickly 

' The murder of Afzal Khun wae, after all, no more 
treaolierons than tho murder of the Red Comjn. Tet whut 
historian serioudy blames Robert the Brace? 
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filled by Ills Ron—pei'lixipR, ttccoi^Iinf; to Mahominedan 
usage, luaiincci and hlindetl—I\iu1 Iio mirrendcml to 
his opponent. 

Sliiv&Ji was a sincerely religions mam Ho Injlioved 
hiinselC to bo constantly guided ami inspii'oil by the 
goddess BiiavAni. Ho was tlio disciple of the gitiut 
Dekhan preacher and poet, RAm D/ls, and an ndiiiiror 
of tho saintly Tuk&iAm. His devotion to hie pnrontM, 
especially to his moUicr JijAbAi, was proverbial. And, 
lastly, we must not foi'gct tliat he organi7Xid the army 
which shattered the Mogbal Empire in tho height 
of its power,—a task whicli the Rajputs themselves 
essayed in vain,—which spread terror &om Raiiid- 
svorain to Attock, and wluch offered the only real 
opposition to the British in noiibcrn India. Tho 
glories of the Peshw^ and of the R^jll.s of Sfltfira 
have long since departed, bub in tho gi'cat feudatory 
states of Western Hindustan—QwAlior, Indoro, Baroda 
—we still see tho fruits of the organixing genius of 
Shiv&jl. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 
snivAjf’s Kxvinua systxh 

Tho following details may be usefol to students: Land wna 
olassifiod as rice, hill, or pitden land. Rice land, being the 
most raluablo, was diyided into twelve classes, and the tax 
was 40 per cent., or two-flfths, on what was considered to bo 
the avoiage yield of each clan. This came to about 57^bushels 
pet acre on fint-clon land, and about 28 bushels on land of 
the last elasa Xn practice, however, the asscasment woe found 
too severe, and was reduced to about 88 per cent. In the case 
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of gaitlonx, eoco*nui trees in bearing ^luid half their nuU, 
barren trees being oxompto<l Toddy palms, jaek-fniil, &o., 
IMiid from CcA to 2f. per tree, and othor orope in like proportion. 
llill>oountry wad goncronaly tretvtod, ollovninco being made for 
rooky noil and for time roqnirod for follow. Our own Land 
AdmiiiiRlmlion syntom is bawd on this plnn, and bonco is in 
iicoordauco with iiatioiml tradition. lu the case of foreign 
landM oTornm by ManUlid imoiM, on offleor wns loit to colleol 
ehanth (tax of oiiO'rourth}, luid if it whs not rortheoming, it 
WRM token by foruo.’ 

‘ Aoo, for details of a typicid province, tlio account in T. IJ. 
Jervis, StatiiHieal MemoU' ttf Out Aonbun, UtUeuUa, 1840. 
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THE BALLAD OP SINHA(JAI) 

Tu£ following ballacl is a spocimou of tlio popular 
songs still snng among Uio Mar&thlis of Iho Poona 
district to celebrate Shiv^i'a exploits. It was iruiiH- 
latcd for me by Mr. C. A. Kincaid, C.V.O., I.C.S., liy 
whose kindness I am poiinitted to print it. Tlio 
original, together with another on Die doatli of Afxal 
KhAn, is given in Acworth imd SliAUgiAm’s collec¬ 
tion.* 

'Twas Queen JijAbAi looked foiiJi, to the East and to 
the North 

As at PraUpgad one morning she combed lior raven 
hair. 

And wliite oa ivory sooining, witli the sunlight on it 
streaming, 

The Lion’s fort was gleaming in the Fobi’mvry air. 
'Now my messenger come hither; go ndu to EAJgnd, 
thither, 

Tell SbivAji of Junnar that his moUior needs liim 
sore I* 

And tlm messenger lodc far by Madlia tmd hy Par 
And ho thuDiloi'cd throngh BimotU and he lloshcil 
tlirough PoIadi)Oi‘o. 

* Bombaj. 1801. Soo altiu AcwoiUi'k 
LouguiAns, 1894. 
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THE BALLAD OF SINHAGAD 

Now to lUjgad Uo bos riilUen and to enter he is 
bidden. 

‘ Why couicflt thou thus uusuminoned and why comeat 
thou in nucli baste T 

**Tis Qnoon JijAltiU has ccod, till my son is at ny 
aido, 

* No water sliall T drink and no morsel shall I taste.* 

'Brin^ my slduld and bi'caet-plato hoi'o, bring my 
tiger clawK au*l speav, 

'liood Krisluia from tlio sUblos^ the pride of oil the 
stnd, 

‘ For by Madha and by PAr, by the Moon and by the 
stm* 

‘ SliivAjl of Junuur must ride to FraU]^L' 

Tho blaro of his horn woke Quoen JijAb&i at morn. 

'Como Shiv^i of Juniiar, I would play at dice with 
thee.' 

And tile wager was taken and the dice-box was 
shaken. 

' BhavAnl pmyod Queen JijAbAi,' grant victory to me.’ 

From her sbrino alxivo tlie valley high o’er PAi' and 
Ambenali 

Bbav&ni hcai'd and oinlered it that ShivAJi should 
lose: . 

And tlirown by either hand tho ilieo at her command 

For JijAliAi showoi.1 sixes mid for ShivAji fell twos. 

'Now cliooHc, motticr mine, fi'Oin my strongholds 
twenty-nino, 

' Choose KAjgml or HAigml or Slieri by tho sea, 

' Choose Maknuigad or Cbandan, choose Visapur or 
Wandau.* 

'Nay, ShivAjI of Jimnai*, give the Lion’s fort to me.’ 
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Then tho Bhoslo'n lirow grow black, as he slowly 
muttoi'od bock : 

' But Ddoi Bh^i tlio lUtbor and hiu twelve sons gaanl 
tho way; 

* ICc has Arabs and ATgUdns and mjpntK and PathdiiH.' 

‘Nay, tho Lion’s foi’tro.'w give mo: 'fcwasu wagor; thou 

must ptvy/ 

‘But the clophaui Olmndi'avelly, the man-alayoi* from 
DoUii, 

Will Uainplc us to ix>wdoi', if wc break thoir iightiiig 
line.' 

‘ Now Qod's curso u|) 0 u tlicc rest, if thou dost not iny 
behest, 

' But on thee a mothcL''s blessing wlicn tbo Lion’s Tort 
is mine.’ 

Botli back to B^god wont, but a weary night ho R]>ont. 

• Now who among my bnions all will win tho hoM for 

mo? 

‘To win it wont fortli many, but thciu ennio ]»uck 
uovor any; 

Oft planted was the mango sood, but nowhoro gt*owK 
tho tree. 

‘Where tho emerald Konkan rests ’ncath tlio Sayliddri’s 
crests 

‘ Dwells Tindji tlic Lion, my boldest baron ho. 

‘Now my inossongcr ride back down tho ruggotl 
Modlia track 

‘And mill twelve thousand men-at-arms call Tdndjf to 
ma’ 

Swift tho horsoman ciussod the Doni on his nimble 
Dekbon ix)uy— 

The little Doni watei' that lives but through the rains_ 
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Then iidown the Huuuy slopes to the vordont mango 
topoA, 

That ncsUod round UmrAtliA in the ploaenub Konken 
plains. 

Tlii'ouj;li tlio ontoL* ^itu ho iykIo, tln'uiigli t!io Dat-lxir 
hiUI ho siitxlo, 

Wiioru TAnliji Mahunx) liiis Roatod him in sttito: 

'TiM tliu Bhoslu who hus si)okou. Sool I bi’iiig hiu 
butol token, 

* And ]\o calls thoo witli ihy vassals and ho bids ihoo 

not 1)0 late.* 

* ] To! gather Wailgluir Nuiks Fiom your ncc>Aolds and 

your dykos, 

‘ Ho I SliirkoH of UiniAtlia your sturdy Icnanta bring, 

*Ho] fly o’er Nandir inouor tho Sdvimt’s knightly 
banner 

*Aud speed ye wth your liogo lord llalusro to the 
King.’ 

With sword on .shoulder hung, on his stood Blalun'o 
Hpi-ung, 

Wlion his son tho dark>oyed B^yabd his father 
craved to see: 

‘ My fatlior, prithee tarry, for to>raorrow mom I many 

With tho fairest in tho Konkon, with tho brido hast 
picked for mo.’ 

’When Ganga backward flows at the melting of the 
snows, 

'When Tftmuna rolls her watci's from Frayag to 
Kliatinandhu, 

'Then only tlion, by Haiil shall I tarry, shalt thou 
marry, 

' When Shiv^i of Juunar has work for me to do.’ 
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Tboy have I'coclied lUjgod and wait. * Fling wide 
the Hira gato. 

' Oh, Shiviiji of Junn&r 1 was thy token but a jost ?' 
‘Nay, Queen Jij&biU did need thoo, her li^w alone shall 
speed thee; 

' My Mothor, toll thy champion his guonlon and liis 
quest.* 

She waved around his head her fivo-wick’d lamp and 
said: 

‘ Of all the Bhosle's barons men shall doom tlioo os the 
first. 

‘Nay, I sliall bo thy mother and Sbiv<yi thy brnthor, 
‘If thou wrest the Lion's fortress fi'om the inilo of tho 
accurst* 

To her feet he bowed his crest: *Bo tby heart, 0 
Queen, at rest. 

'He who bears a moUier's blessing is safo fraiii 
every ill, 

'And bo thou at my side, my hand and blade to 
guide, 

' 0 Bhavtini of Pi'otApgad, Bhav^ of the Hill I* 

They havo reached tho broken ground, tlio Lion’s fort 
around, 

And they’ve Frcod thoghorpod^ Yeshwant Ixmoath tho 
western gate; 

* Tlio ghotjMd or igonna k oomuion in Uic Ookluin. U is 
nttribulou with exlt^rdiniuj power and tonacity in rock* 
climtiDg, and Uiero are many stones of its scaling oiistlo walls. 
Tbo foi^y of Gborpnde corned Uieir name from a legendary 
exploit like tho one attributed in this ballad to llio 

ster^r hero related has no sumiorl in contomponuy aceoants, 
but it is bsliOTcd oU over the ^kban ; for, say tho people, the 
rock is so steen that it could havo been soUed in uo other way! 
It was certainly an extraordinary feat. 
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Thoy have flang a necklace o'er liiin and bont llie knee 
bufora him, 

And they’ve lied the rope ai'oond liim tlmt shotild bear 
tlioiu U> their fivte. 

Kalf-wivy the ghoi*pad turnoil, for llio Roul witliin him 
Icaniod 

Tliut the forU'csH Trowning o'er him soon woald see 
MaluKro die; 

And tlic lU'iuod men lioliind liiiu oried; *0 Tdiiajl, 
nnhind him, 

* Dofeal and death await lui, for Uio ghori)ud cannot 

lie': 

Loud laughed Miduero, scorning tho ghorpad Yesh* 
want's warning, 

* And if Hell yawned looforo us should a Ksliattriya 

hositato ? 

* If that hixy boast plays prophet, 1 sliall soon make 

mincemeat of it 

* And rU cook it on chapattis and wo’U oat it while wo 

wait I * 

Then the frightoned ghoi’pad fled, up tho dark rock 
overhaul, 

Till above ho fixed his talons deeply, Hiinly iu the 
heath. 

And their hearts beat high with hope, us they scaled 
tho swinging rope, 

With their blankets round tboir faces and their 
tulwai'S in Uieir tootli. 

Fifty men, a chosen baud, on tbo bastion’s summit 
stand 

Wlien tliu ro^M) bi*caks behind thorn os yc knap a stxaud 
at will 
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' Now KfiliottriyoB ntiaud ra»t 1 For the citiiAe! For 
tho cftsto ] 

‘ Fox* Sbiv^i of Junnai* aud Bliavraif of tho Hill I* 

On hands and knoos thoy cx'opt whoro tlio Amh 
gaardxnon slept 

Tlio sloop tlxat comos uubrokon fit)!!! tho wino whon 
it is I'd! 

Tlion i\ suddou silont ilui’t an<l a knife thrust to thu 
heart 

And thoy stow the whole xiino ImniUx'd wive a ainglu 
ono who fled. 

Ho fled on wings of fear to tho castle's topinost tier, 
Whei'e Udai Bbdn was toying with hiH cightooii ludios 
fair. 

' Lo! the Kafir from tho wost, he has slanghtorud all 
thy boat. 

* liCavo thy x-ovols and thy ladies or wo loso tlio Lion’s 

lair.' 

Tlien Udai Blnln looked up, os ho quafled his golden cup, 

* Now a 001*80 upon tho Kafir and a plague uixxn thy 

head. 

'Send tho elophant Clmndravolly, tho inanslayor ri*om 
DeUii. 

'Ho will trample down tho Kafir like tho worm 
beneath his tread.' 

Thoy have dragged tho bi*uto witlx bhang till his 
tiniuk in fury swung, 

And his eyeballs ghxroil as ixkI as the sun at eventide. 

* Now yielil, thou oounti*y lout/ ci*iod in soora the lx>ld 

nialiout, 

* Or bo trampled into powder* uiidor Chandravelly’s 

strida' 
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Fierce wivxctl Mtilunro'R iro unci liin Konknn Llood took 

fil’C 

And ho Hpnuig luitrido tlio monitor and hiR kick Iho 
di'ivor kIcw. 

Tlion Ilia tulwar downwaixl aped, whoi'o tlio trank mot 
tuaka ivnd hciul 

And iho niruialivyui' Hank lifduaa iia Uio Ringing Lliulo 
ahoru throngli 

‘ Udai llhiln he up and doing, or all Islam will lie racing. 

* Clianilravolly,' cried tho Amb, ‘ liea a lump of liloeding 
clay,' 

‘ Send my twelve aona to Ihc baltlo, they will drivo the 
foe like cattle, 

' But iny oiglitoon winsomo Indiea I shall lovo thorn 
while I may.* 

Stamped on cadi bold stripling's faco was his regal 
lUjput race— 

All the 11017 Marwad flashing bnght througli 

every eye— 

Like tho ciag adown tlio conic, like tho tiger on the 
(luorry, 

They rushed upon Malusro to kill him or to die. 

Swift aside Malusro stept and os each one forward 
leapt, 

Ho smoto him through tlie shoulder all adown tbo 
sacred string, 

And they died without a sigh for tho cruol Chagatoi, 

With their faces towards tho fcxnnan and theii' backs 
upon the liug. 

Then the Arab told their doom in the meny bridal room, 

Where the lUthor loved tlie ladies who aighod for him 
alone. 
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'Now Uiy gftllant. Mns arc Hlain, durni thou Delhi face 
ngnin 

'And tlie langliter of the uobleH and Iho aiigui' uC ilio 
throne 1 ’ 

Lol Udni Bhiln haa Rpvung wheru hin awonl and 
buckler hung; 

In a Kinglo lino ho ’a pliicod them, hia eigliU'Oii ItuliuA 
fiiir. 

And hin bliulo Hnahcd Untnigh and tlirongli thuin, aa 
ouQ and all ho alow thorn 

And ligliily lonohud their lifo^lilood on hia foruhoad 
and his liair. 

Now Bhav^ml of tlic Hill guard bravo TlinAjl frain ill, 

For iho atoutoat hand might ti'cmble and iho boldest 
heart might fear, 

For in duel and in mel^, tlio defteat blade in Dulhi 

Was this mighty Rajput ctvpttviu of tlio Moghal 
Alaragir. 

As the lightuiug'flaah descends where tho Indrydni 
wends, 

When tho thundor-clouda are gathei'cd around Viaapur 
in Jeabl, 

On Maluare fell tho blow, beating sword and sword- 
arm low, 

And Tlin(lji the Lion fell cloven to the waist. 

Bliav^ini from her fane sorrowed sorely o'er the slain: 

' Deep and dark shall be the vengeance ere his soul to 
Kailas go.' 

And the breath of her bate bui'st wide the Kolyiiu- 
gate 

And T&n&ji's twelve thousand spnmg headlong on the 
foe. 
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Tlieu tlio gooil fltoot clovo Ihe R4thor to tlie 

hco]. 

And Uio rest they tlroggcd in tviuniph to Uxe KalyAn- 
gatO to kill. 

And thu blood oC tUo neenrst luu froo toqncncli the tUirat 

or Bluiv/inl of PmtAiJgad, lihavAnt of tlio Hill. 

On a cot thuir chiot they laid, by hia sido bia blood* 
Htninod bliulo, 

And thu coiiquoi'od giiiui roaml humago lut t}\oy bore 
liim (Iowi\ tho Khind. 

And uo tlu'ono coaid have boon fitter tlntn that rude 
triunipluvl litter 

For a bai'on of tho Kouknn, for a Kshnttriya of Ind. 

Aaid tlioy bore liim Uick again to tlio auuuy Konkan 
plain, 

To hia old fief of UmiliUia whore hia btthors lived and 
died. 

Twelve daya tlio King wept o'er him for bite great love 
that ho bore him, 

And the next he clioso for Rayaba a faii'or, Inckior bride. 

Then he Hont a workman skillod a monument to bnild 

% 

On tho Lion's foitioss summit^ on tlie spot where he 
was slain. 

For all Molunashtra through, whore the Bhogvli 
Jhond^ blew, 

His like no'er lived beforo him and shall never live 
again. 

And there carved in atone Virdson, still be looks o’er 
lake and station, 

Ringed round with desolation, where the gi'ey apes 
leap and swing. 

And clear as history’s pages he tells tho after ages 

How T&n&ji the Ison won the Fortress for the King. 
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shivAjI and the maiUthA poets 

The great national revival nndoi* Siiiv^i biH^ught 
with it, OA such ravivals oCtcn tio, an outburst of 
pootic writing. Tho great Mariitb/l [yoola wlio aro 
associated in popular tradition with tho namo of 
Shiv&jf, ore TulUlr&m and HAmdils. Of each of theso 
I here give a brief sketch, with a translation of sojuo 
of the poems bearing more dii'octly on ShivUjt They 
may be of iQto)i*est to the reader, os Mar&thi pooiiy is 
almost unknown to tho outside world, and lUmd^is, 
at least, has never before been translated. Mardthi 
poetry has few of tho distinctively * lyric graces' of 
western veiee. It is partly * gnomic * and sententious, 
partly devotional. In tho latter respect it resembles 
curiously tho poetry of tlio so*caUcd ' mctapliysical ’ 
school of Engliali poets,—Crashaw, Vaughan, Hcrbcit, 
—especially in its quaint conceits and its genuinely 
mystic note. Tuk&r&m, especially, rises to extraor¬ 
dinary heights in the latter respect. ' I have had to 
translate somewhat freely in order to meet English 
readers, as Martithl poetry, in an English dress, often 
appears inconsequeot and elliptical if literally ren¬ 
dered. In these translations I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. R. D. Banado, M.A., a profound Mar£th( scholar 
with a unique knowledge of the pootiy of his nation. 
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TnkAiAui’R stanzas are qnotefl from the NlrailyaMgar 
edition (1912); ^hoso of K^miUs fmra Qondbakckar's 
collected edition of the irtn'Av (Dhulin, 1006). 

I. tukAuAm 

Tukfti’ilm was Itovn in 1G08 at Dohn, near Poona, on 
the luiiiks of the Indmyiini. HIh father kept n little 
Htoi’o. In 1G20 one of tlio teiriblo pcinodie famiiica 
swept over the Doklian, and all whom lie loved polished 
in it. He took to the worship of Vithob^ tho god of 
Pamlhftrj^nr, and though aftci* tho famine he monied 
again, his devotion for Uie deity gvtw daily upon him. 
lie identidod VithoM and Krishna, and his poetiy 
lisas to almost lyrical licights in praise of him. He 
WAS cruelly persecuted by tlio Brahmans, but by his 
patience under tonnont he won their hearts. Shiv4ji 
vi.sited liiin and tiicd in vain to gob him to come to 
liiH court. Tuktiilim, however, rofusod, saying that 
Tbtmdiis was a dttor preceptor for tiiu piince. Ho, 
however, oddr'cssol Shivitjl in a nuralier of stauzos 
giving liiin wise advice and hlassing bis ontorpiiso. 
In 1640 ho di8appcAi*od. * I am going to my Tiiothci*'a 
village/ be said, in a paUiotio verso he left behind. 
The common people said tliat Vithobi earned him to 
Heaven in his chariot. 

TukAr&m is the popular poet, 7)0?' ececelUnce, of the 
Dekhan. His voraes 01*0 still chanted by liigh and low, 
and form a guide in life to those who are unacquainted 
with Sanskrit, and caunot veaxl the 8001 * 0(1 Books. He 
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i3 a true mjTBtic, and Itifi artless verses, always sincero, 
always filled with a peitionAl perception of the Divine 
Presence, sometimos rise to wonderful heiffliLs of devo¬ 
tion and praise. 

The followinp; is part of the EpisUo winch TukAi'ilin 
sent to Shiv/ijf, when tlic Council of Kif^ht went to 
him in a lx>dy and implored him to como to iho 
court: 

(4440) Ood mode iho world, mid in it Tfo pincotl all 
manner of skill: a skilfel Prince art tliou, wise, in 
heart, devoted to tliy Teacher. 

A'iva is thy nmno, Loixl of iho Mai'iitlul hosts, Lunl 
of the TTmbi’clIa, OoveiTior of tho world: vow.h and 
penonco, meditation and yo^, tlioso tlion host prac¬ 
tised, therefore thou invitest luc to conic. 

Listen to mo, 0 Pi’incc, while I reply; this is my 
request: Dwellers in the foi'cst aic wo, wo iY>ain 
homeless, wild and uncontli to hehold, unwashed and 
naked, foodless nml living on wild fniils. 

1 am loan and ugly, iny liands and feet ai’c far 
from beautiful: what ilien is tho plensuif of stsdiig 
mo 1 Liston to my I'oqucst, saitli Tuka, invito nus not 
to come. 

(4441) Wliy come to tliy court? Wliy woaiy niysoir 
with a fruitless pilgidinogo ? Alms aix) my Nupport, 
cost-ofT ings my luimciii, stone my bod, tho sky my 
covering. 

Why then oak thy help? It is but wasted time. 
Tho king is tho fountain of honour, but honours give 
no pence to the Soul: Tho Fortunate iu*e blessed by 
the king, the rest remain unhappy; looking upon tlio 
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rich in golden I'nimenl, I (eel that I am already dead 
to the world. 

Even if thou (oi'Rake.st me, Qod fomakes uio not: 
TIum then Ik my Inat mcw^tigo to tlioe, The Mendicant’s 
life in the Itest fur me. 

Many hououmhlc inon MuiTcr torture, (or ponmAco, 
vowH, HocrilicuH; none ul' thcHO can rid thorn of Doairo: 
you ai'u h«)iuinnihlu men, wiiUi Tuka, hot the devotee 
m iilroiiily hloasod. 

(d443) ])o now one thing, Grow not woary of well¬ 
doing: invito mo not, for it will lie a sin. 

Jkul men, runlt-fliidoiv, tliero lie in plenty around 
thee; tako no hccfl of auch: linrl out tlic rulers, make 
Uiia thy aim. 

Do this and iny heart finds Peace: I need not visit 
thco, for lifo is short. 

There is one Troth in the world: thoro ia One Soul 
in all Being. Pin thy faith to 'J'hi.H Soul, see thyself 
inin*o)x:d in Ihlmd/Ls; Du this, O Prince, and Tliounad 
tho wliulo world sbalt lio bleat therein, thy fame will 
pcrvoilo tho Univorse, soith Tuka. 

Finding that ho could not got TnkilWlm to come 
to court, ShivAjl wont to visit him. Tho following 
is tho BUvnx<i Mvid to Iiavo boon ntterod by tho ]X}ot 
on this occivsion: 

(4445) King Sliivliji, listen to mo; fix thy mind on 
R/imd5s: lUindAs is tliy tonchoi’, tliy sage, go pro- 
Btrato beforo liim. 

An incarnation of M/lrati, he hath imparted to tliec 
Ills 8601*66 word (maTgra?)!): tho secret word of BAma 
saves. It rolieved the Lord of Dma Himself in his 
pain. 
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Repeating backwards the Name of lUimv, Valmiki 
foQud aalvatioi): Ibis also wna tlie secret of Vnaistha; 
resort not, iliereforo, to any one else. Bi(nm*Pilndu- 
ranga will Have thee; think ihcroforo of none hnl 
Ihlmdtis. 

Wo are indifferent to thoo, Lord of the Uinl>rolhi 
{cJthnlrajxili), for wo ai*o Jx>rd« of llagH : 

we have tlic ngiit to alma in nil quartci'8, and yet wo 
often lack breoil. 

God hast bcstowerl upen us tho Itcggiiigdtowl ns 
His Gift: lot us, then, go our ways, for thou also 
oi't A devotee of R/ima, Wo aro llio seiT/uit^ of 
Vitlmlo, Qod will not foraako us. 

Hnnildo yourself hofoi'e lUrndns; Iticasings ]\o upon 
yon, saith Tuko, make obeisance to your ^'oachcr. 

II. rImdAs 

N&'Jlyau, aftoi'waj'ds called IUni><lfis (the slave of 
Ritma), was bom in A.n. 1608 on tlio lianks of the 
QodAvarl. Early in life ho plodj,^! himself to a Uto 
of ceiiliocy and devotion, and in 1620, when ho was 
alK3ut to l>o manded, he itm away from tho hall when 
tiie eoreinony was being conducted, ‘ ns the priests woi'o 
ii^nningto cliont tho tidvadhdna*. For twenty-four 
yoai's lie was never heard of hy his parents. lie fimt 
went to TiLkali neai* Niisik, whero ho spent twelve 
years in rigomus penance. After this (like Nftuak 
the Sikh Oum), ho wandered all over Indio, visiting 
the great slirines. Among the places he is reported 
to have stayed at, iu*e Bcn&res, Ayotlhya, and Mntliur<t 
in tlie north; Jogannilth in the oast; andPaineshwava 
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ivnil Coylon in tlio south. At cncU ho founded n MUiOtii, 
or monastery. Returning iiouie in 1644, after an 
absence of nearly a qum-ter of a century, he visiled 
his aged motlior, anil then suttloil down in tho Kiishni 
diHii’ict. Wdi mid M/ihuli wniv his favourite places of 
rosidenuu. Here in 1G40 ho gave }n.s fiiiit audionoo to 
Shivf^i. Ho visitoil tlio xhrino of Pandli&ipur, but 
when lie gtuc*! un tho fauiouH idol of Vitliobil, he saw, 
not Vilhohli, but his own deity RAina. * God is One, 
though tile wlso call Him by many names.’ 

Shivi^l became more and moi'o devoted to E&indlis, 
whom ho adopted us his spiritual preceptor, about 1650. 
ItdiniUs thoroforo took up his residence at Pui*ali near 
S&t&ra. In 1655, when R&md^, according to the 
practice of the mondicmits, came to ask un alms, Shiv&ji 
foil at his feet, and made over his empire to him. 
RAmdds accepted the gi ft, but robuniod it to tho prince, 
saying chat houcoiorth ho must ri^nl his kingdom os 
hold in trust for Qod, and himself not a prince but 
a trustee. In token whereof, Sbiv&ji odoptod the 
' brown banner* jhenil6) os his standard in 

imitation of Uio brown robe of the mendicant. 

After tho mm'ilor of AimX Kli&n in 1669, SMv&jl 
was told by IUmd5s that he owed his victoiy to faith 
in Blmv^L After this, we do not hoar much of 
lUmdAfl in connexion with Shivijl. His groat work, 
the DdmibodJut, composed about this time, contains 
much sage ailvico, but it is philosophical rather than 
political. It is, however, full of shrewd practical 
observations on life. In 1680 Shiv&ji died. Rimd&s 
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beard of Samb^ji’s ovil coui'sos, and wi'ote cxhorUug 
him to give up hw vicious Jifo and follow tho oxampio 
of bis mighty fatl\er, but all in vain. In tbo following 
year tliis reiiiarkabld man cnl]e<l his <lisciples ai'uund 
liim and told them his time luul como. Of the ihrou 
gi-eat Maiittld poots of tho porio<l, it may Ijc said that 
EkuAth was literary, Tuk^'tiiu oniotiunal, and KdmdAs 
practical. IUmd(is,' tho power behind tho thranu/ is 
inseparably bound up, in the niinils of tlm Mai'dthils, 
with the rise of the national powoi* under SliivUji. 
The Sai'Kdi'yott^aht Sahhi, Dhulia, is now collecting 
and publishing liis works, and tboy have recently 
aoquii*c<i a MS. of tho Ddauhodlvo, by Kaly^i, his 
favouiito disciple, with notes by tho Master himself. 
Tbo Bhdruta^JWidsftrSiirMliodJMka-MaiiduUt, Poona, 
claims to have discovered some original docuniontn and 
lottei's, but these aro not yet available. None of tho 
works of mmd&s has been hitherto translated uito 
English. 

I. Shiv&jl went to visit lUmd^is at M&huU iu 1G40. 
lUmd^s was at CbUphal, but ho sent Shivi^l tho 
following opistio: 

(1, 2) Immovable at heart, tho pratoctor of many, 
I'esoluto to lead a holy life, rich and mc^liiativo, 
generaua-hearted—who can vio with such an oiicl 

(6) Bold and Ubond and uii'uest-minded, alert and 
brave, yon have put all kings to shame, 0 Prince. 

(7) Tho shrines ai'e desolate: the Brahmans’ houses 
are polluted: the ea 2 *th is quaking: Faith is dead 
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(8) Go<ls ami Cowh, Bitklimans and tlio Faith, these 
are to be protected: thei-croro Gml has raised you up. 

(10) In all the cuvrth tliero is not nnoUior who can 
savo the Faith: a lemnant of the Faith you liavo 
mivod. 

(11) 'rimmgli you rcli^on survives; many look to 
you, blcHHud iu y<mr fame, worbl-rcnowucd. 

(12) The wicke<l ai’o i-ootctl out; they tremble. 
Many come to you lor slicitor, 0 Shiva, prince of 
uus[>icious name. 


II. Shivi^i, after meeting lUmd^ wished to 
renounce the world, and bccomo hia disciple. But 
IhluulftH told him that his duty lay witli lus people, 
and mldrossod to liim the Tohowing' Odo to Duty *: 

T)iit Duly of a Prince. 

(4) A Prince should gauge the capabilities of men: 
ho should employ lit servants, patting osido the unfit. 

(7) Trcimliory should bo blotted out: seek out Truth 
where she lies hid. 

(8) Lucky is he who wins people’s hcarte: time- 
servers should bo kept at a distance. 

(11) Luckless is ho who grows weary of action: 
cowo^ly is ho who fails at the supreme moment. 

(17) Shee^nin from a tiger: what do we care for 
a bu^p, though he be far larger? 

(18) Kings should fulfil their kingly office: warriors 
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tbo duties of a soldier: Braluuans bhouhl perform 
their religious functions, each according to his station. 

Duties of a Warriev. 

(2) ... He who is afraid, sliould shun the Holdicr's 
life, and fill lus belly by otlicr kinds of work. ... 

(4) A Warrior should die fighting and go to 
heaven: or striving valiantly, return to reap the luoed 
of Victory.... 

(12) When the Faith in doa<l, death is hoUci' tlimi 
life; why live when Religion has perished ? 

(18) Oathei* the Har&tb^ together, make I'oligloii 
live again: our fathers laugli at us from Heaven 1 

(16) If you are proud of your lineage, nuu'ch out to 
the fight: shun it, and bitter will bo your roponiaueu. 

(16) Forgive tno, 0 Prince, but a man of one caste 
cannot fulfil the duties of another. 

(I/) The enemies of Qod are os dogs; luot Uiein 
out. Victory lies with the servants of Ood, doubt it 
not.... 

(19) Discrimination, Prudence, Action, those bo iliy 
virtues: R6ma killod RAvona by the tiid of tl:o Lord 
of TalajA 

(20) IhilajA Bbavdni coufciTcd hoi* blossiug on R4ma: 
to her RAmclds prays. 

ni. The following Ode was addressed by Raiud^ 
to Shiv4ji after the latter’s victory ovoi* Afsal KIiAi. 
This Ode, recently discovered, is given in the Dhnlia 
Edition of tlie D^bodha (Dasiikiv 18, biamfisa 0): 

(1) Men dock their bodicH witli jewels and fine 
raiment: but far better is a soul arrayed in Wisdom. 
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(^) A mpleixlciit body, docked with jewels and line 
raiment, withoat tlio seed of Wisdom at its core, is 
void of worth.... 

(7) Avoid excess, bo sober: a wise iium is never 
oliHlinalo. 

(8) ObstiniMiy is iJl\u cause ol (action: and when two 
factions arisu. unu must i>unHh. 

(0) Tulaj(l Bhaviliil pi*olucls us: yet wu should Ixs 
prudent in our duty. 

(10) A pmlont man neerls no wmiiing: yet even ho 
must bu on ilic watcli. 

(11) A prince iius many folk under him; ho should 
tlioreibi'u bo prudent, for upon him rest tiio hopes of 
miuiy. 

(12) Tl\o oocui'scd biirbtuimihas wjixed mighty: bo 
continutilly on youi' gutml against him. 

(18) God does all: wondrous happy is ho whom He 
favours. 

(14) Justice and Thought: Wisdom in all things: 
Courage at the ciisis uiid uoblo deeds: these be tlio 
gifts of God. 

(16) Fonicuud Glory: unequalled Virtue: tlioso be 
the gifts of God. 

(17) Gods imd Brahmans: Thought and Deed: the 
people’s love and tk charitable heart: tlieso bo the 
gifts of God. 

(18) Thoughts for this world and tlio next: Prudence 
and Tolerance: tlicso bo the gifts of God. 

(19) Thought for tlio ways of Qod: Veuemtion for 
Brahmans: Protection for the people: these bo the 
gifts of God. 

(20) IncaiinitioDK of God on Earth: Piotoctors of 
the Faith: these bo the gifts of God. 
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(21) An cyo for Morit: ShrewclncAs of miml: Love 
of tho Faith: a holy life: these be tlio ^fts of GchI 

(22) Tho noblest of virtues is Reason: by Reason 
only we cross safely tho sea of life. 


{Tlcre oideth tJie eixlh SimdMt the descriplion 
of the Virtuous Man.) 
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